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INDUSTRIAL REST 


NOTE of social contentment comes from Madrid. 
According to press dispatches the strike of banderillos 
and picadors was satisfactorily settled in time for the bull 
fighting season to get in full swing, with seats at every ring- 
side in the country sold out despite a 50 per cent increase in 
prices. 


BULLETIN OF THE L. F.N.A. 


OW comes the monthly Bulletin of the League of Free 3 if ; 


Nations Association. It is designed to keep a growing — 
" membership in touch with headquarters, but it promises 
to become more than a shop organ and to serve as a link in 


acquainting Americans with what is happening overseas in a 


way which will supplement the admirable International Re- 
lations Section of the Nation. To judge by the second number 
it may seek also to cover Pan-American developments at a time — 
when there is a distinct movement throughout South America 
adverse to the United States. One immediate and practical — 
service of the Bulletin is to share with members scattered — 
throughout the country the Saturday luncheon discussions of 

this association which, last year and this, with attendance rang- 
ing from three hundred to two thousand have become a 


feature in the life of New York. ‘The first Bulletin was | 


given over to the discussion of Free Speech and Free Press; 
the second Bulletin has Mr. Keynes’ book, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, as its theme with addresses by 
Paul D. Cravath, legal adviser, United States Treasury Fin- 


ance Commission, 1918; Allyn A. ‘Young, economic adviser, 


United States Commission to Negotiate Peace; Alvin John- — 


son, editor, the New, Republic; and David Hunter Miller, — . 


legal adviser, United States Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


yo 


AN ALL-THE-YEAR CONFERENCE _ 


HE Wisconsin State Conference of Social Work now 

has a full time executive secretary and is establishing 

its claim to be an all-the-year-round and all-the-state-over 
agency for the promotion of progressive public service. 

For ten years the Wisconsin conference, like those of most 
other states, relied upon voluntary service, a nominal mem- 
bership and a treasury with responsibility only for postage 
stamps and a little printing.. It is now planned to organize 
the entire state down to the smallest and most remote com- 
munity. There is to be an active membership in every county — 
through which in all communities, urban and rural, such 
problems will be studied as sanitation, feeblemindedness, 
child protection, the prevention of crime and delinquency. 
On the basis of such studies local community programs will 
be made and district conferences will be held for the discussion 
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of local problems and the best method of dealing with them. 
On the basis again of such definite information and discussions 
and on more general information from the state as a whole, it 
is planned to frame appropriate laws to meet the proved needs 
of the state. It is hoped i in this way to promote general dis- 
cussion and the ripening of informed public opinion in advance 
of the sessions of the legislature. 

A fund of $10,000 has been estimated to be necessary for the 
expenses of the secretary’s office for the current year. Ed- 
ward D. B. Lynde, formerly executive secretary of the Social 
Welfare Association of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has assumed 
the duties of the executive secretary of the Wisconsin state 
cenference. , 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


HE Harvard Engineering School, beginning this fall, 

will adopt the plan of the University of Cincinnati. It 

will put its third and fourth year students on alternate 
two months’ shifts into the factories and mills and on the 
railroads of New England. ‘This announcement was made 
last week by members of the engineering faculty in attendance 
at a meeting in Boston of the Harvard Liberal Club, a meet- 
ing designed to raise the whole question of the scope of 
engineering instruction at the university. While the En- 
gineering School is at present short of funds, within a few 
years a considerable part of the $20,000,000 Mackay bequest 
should be available, and the Liberal Club is out for such a 
bread interpretation of its provisions as will not only 
strengthen the technical faculty but will relate the whole 
training of young engineers to the social, labor and managerial 
sides of industry. A canvass of engineering schools made 
showed that with a few honorable exceptions, students de- 
stined to play leading roles in the management of industries 
Were receiving no courses in human or social engineering, and 
that even the existence of the problem of labor management 
was barely recognized. 

In announcing the plan to be entered upon at Harvard 
this fall Prof. Lionel §. Marks pointed out that while there 
have been tremendous advances in mechanical, chemical and 
electrical technique, the scope of the engineering curriculum 
has tended to remain fixed; it centers now as thirty years 
ago upon the problem of designing and operating industries 
and transportation systems. Yet in the interval this country 
has become the greatest producing unit in the world; the 
problem has become one of management as well as of en- 
‘gineering, 

The Harvard curriculum will remain the same for the 
first two years. ‘Thereafter the students will go out. “ At 
the start,” said Professor Marks, ‘“‘ we want them to come 
in contact with the lower grades of unskilled labor; to learn 
the team play of section gangs and foundry work; earn the 
same pay; eat at the same places; join the labor unions. We 
want this arrangement because by the time of graduation a 
student is likely to form such a mental crust as will always 
stand between him and an understanding of his fellow- 
workers who have not gone through the same process.” Atter 
that they will go into the machine shops and then the office 
and time-study and other departments to learn administra- 
tion. Ultimately it is hoped in conjunction with the School 
of Business Administration to inaugurate a fifth year in 
’ which specialization along these lines can be carried further. 


A CLOSED TOWN REMAINS CLOSED 


N Sunday, May 9, the American Federation of Labor, 
O with the cooperation of the American Civil Libertiés 

Union, attempted to raise the ban on public speech 
and assembly in western Pennsylvania with an outdoor mass 
meeting in Duquesne, the site of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s model mill. At 2 p. m. William M. Finck, for- 
mer pastor of the Greenwich Presbyterian Church of New 
York city and now head of the Brookewood School of 
Katonah, N. Y., rose in an automobile to address the miscel- 
laneous audience. He began: “ Gentlemen, we are here under 
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the auspices of the American Pate tden of Labor to test 6 
the constitutional rights . . . ” t 
chief of police, who asked if he had a permit. li 
that application for a permit had been ignored, and present 
copies of letters sent to the authorities by registered mail ea 
week for four weeks proceeding. He was placed under arre 

Immediately J. L. Beaghen, general organizer for the . 
F. of L., followed and was similarly arrested. James Sau 
another organizer and former resident of Duquesne, was pe 
mitted to proceed so far as to state that the National Cor 
mittee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers intended 
organize the workers of Duquesne, if they wished to organiz 
and that he desired to present the case of the committee—ar 
he was placed under arrest. John Olchon, organizer of # 
A. F. of L. representing the machinists of Youngstown, a SI: 
leader, provided more dramatic variations. He began: “ Fe 
low political prisoners of the City of Duquesne. You wi 
have no constitutional rights. Listen and I will tell you sor 
good stories of the City of Duquesne. We live in Ameri 

oi He was yanked from the car. ‘“ That’s fine 
he exclaimed : “and this is America! ” 

Two other, organizers were arrested and bulletins of F 
steel workers’ committee, advising the residents of Duques 
of their constitutional rights, were removed from the car at 
confiscated. Six troopers of the Pennsylvania State Constab 
lary then rode through to clear the streets, forcing the crow 
three hundred or more in number, on to the sidewalks. In the 
wake several score of uniformed steel mill police and plz 
clothes men rushed in to disperse the crowd. A half a dol 
or more arbitrary arrests were made by the mill deputies. I 
deed, while Beaghen was speaking Ben Schwartzwalter, 
spectator, said to be a member of the Bakery Workers’ Unio 
was roughly taken into custody, while attempting to make 
photograph of the speaker. “Two or three persons were a 
rested for stepping off the curb; one man was taken into cu 
tody for attempting to snap a small kodak. George Dawso 
a newspaperman, who had taken six plates with his camer 
was compelled to relinquish them by the chief of police—su 
ported by troopers and local police. One of the mill poli 
shouted to the foreigners, ‘‘ Get off the street or I’ll put ye 
in the Bastille.” Two foreign workers were later arrest 
for talking loudly on the street. : 

‘Thorough preparations to prevent the meeting had evident 
been made by the mayor and police, and the Duquesne ste 
mill authorities. A squad of state troopers had been order 
to the city Saturday evening; they kept circling the place 
meeting in twos throughout Sunday morning, and later effe 
tively supported the local authorities. Incidentally sever 
vacant lots near the meeting place fairly bristled with new 
painted signs reading, “ No Trespassing. Private Proper! 
By Order of the Agent.” % 

At the police court, over which James i Crawford, may 
of Duquesne, presides, the docket was prepared charging 
organizers with violating a city ordinance, and the fore; 
spectators with obstructing the street and sidewalk. Bail w 
fixed by: Mayor Crawford at $100 for the labor speakers ai 
at $10 for the spectators. The organizers refused to furni 
bail, choosing to remain in custody; the others paid their $ 
charges and were released. 

At the hearing early Monday morning only Schivartwae 
of the spectators appeared. He was freed because of lack 
evidence. Finck and the five organizers were arraigned { 
violation of city ordinance No. 37), which forbids public spec 
or assembly without a permit, “in the public interest.’ 
copy of this ordinance revealed the fact that it had been p: 
sented by James S. Crawford in his capacity as councilman 
March, 1919, signed by him as president of council and “ 
penned: and approved” by him as mayor. Moreover, Tan 
S. Crawford, who smiled and shrugged his shoulders wh 
one of the Pittsburgh attorneys remarked that he seemed 
be the “‘ Pooh-Bah ” at Duquesne, sat as police court judge a 
committing magistrate and imposed the maximum fine of $1 
or thirty days in jail upon the organizers, who had viola 
his ordinance, after he had, as mayor, refused see a perr 


ig 
) speak. Councilman, mayor, magistrate, James S. Crawford 
‘also president of the National Bank of Duquesne and a 
rother of the president of the Portvue (McKeesport) Tin 
late Co. 

“The labor men and Finck refused to pay their fines and 
cepted the jail sentence of thirty days. Organized Labor 
id the Civil Liberties Union are prepared to fight the free 
eech issue in the courts. 

The Central Labor Union of Pittsburgh some weeks ago 
ithorized the action of the labor men in accepting jail sen- 
ce and providing for the payment of their wages during im- 
‘isonment. An educational and protest program has been 
farted among the local and state union bodies. Under the 
cal committee of the Civil Liberties Union a similar publicity 
jogram has been started by a group of liberal business men, 
orneys and social workers of Pittsburgh, who feel that the 
tious issues of Americanism are involved in the Duquesne 
uation. 


(OR DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNITY 


I the Hotel Commodore in New York an all day con- 
\ ference was held on ‘Thursday of last week in the 
interests of community organization. ‘The conference 

Ns called by the Community Councils of Greater New York 
Wd the National Social Unit Organization (now merged so 
# as New York is concerned), who invited representatives of 
Actically every organization engaged in group social work in. 

city. ‘The occasion was the inauguration of plans of a 
tee days’ intensive celebration uniting Neighbors’ Day on 
e twelfth with Flag Day on the fourteenth, utilizing the 
Mnday services which come between, and ending with old- 
ihioned town meetings all over the city on Monday evening. 


H(t is evidence of health and vigor in the movement for com- 
Ginity organization that no such meeting if well attended, 
wthis one was, can get very far without sharp differences of 
ion. ‘This time the question arose on the proposal to 
®rust the Neighbors’ Day general committee with responsi- 
*ty also for formulating plans for continuing after Flag Day 
further development and direction of the movement for 
famunity organization. Instantly some of the most zealous 
@rkers in the existing organization known as community 
@ncils, under which fifty-five districts have already been 
yre or less organized, took alarm. Was this a scheme for 
lacing the community councils’ organizing committee? 
nere did the proposal come from? What did it mean? 


taken part in calling the present conference and in framing 
@ resolutions. They were in position to reassure their 

ow workers that this was not an attempt to put something 
but a sincere attémpt to extend the movement for dem- 


wHizeive themselves to be actually engaged in the better or- 
ization of citizens to study their own needs and to secure 
rrol- over their common affairs. Still the word “ for- 
spate’ seemed to smack a little of autocracy and so at the 
y@zestion of Eugene C. Gibney, director of Community 
neils under the Board of Education, the word ‘“‘formulate”’ 
| changed to “‘ advise,’ the sacred principle of self-deter- 
ation was saved and the resolution was unanimously ap- 
ved. To Everitt D. Martin of Cooper Union, chairman 
jie session, was left the appointment of the committee; Mr. 
stin 1s not actively connected with either the Community 
neils or the National Social Unit Organization. 

, (ll kinds of people from Bishop Burch to Mr. Gompers have 
wrsed the idea of Neighbors’ Day. General Pershing says 
i, to meet the problems of this critical period, we need 
tive community organization. Franklin K. Lane is con- 
iit that it opens the only sure road to national unity and 
\ttuctive action. As conceived by those who spoke and 
ed in this conference, community organization is not a 
jer of agencies but of the actual association of the gen- 
citizenship, constantly and habitually, to the end that 
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they may become interested in and intelligent about their com- 


mon needs and may secure and assert genuine control over 
their affairs. 


UNION GUARANTEE OF PRODUCTION 


“The parties to this pact realize that the interests sought to be re- 


conciled herein ordinarily tend to pull apart, but they enter into this: 


agreement in the faith that by the exercise of a cooperative and 
constructive spirit it will be possible to bring and keep them together. 
This will involve as an indispensable prerequisite the suppression of 
the militant spirit by both parties and the development of reason 
instead of force as the rule of action. It will require also mutual 
consideration and concession and a willingness on the part of each 
party to regard and serve the interests of the other for the common 
good. With this attitude assured it is believed no differences can 
arise which this machinery cannot mediate and resolve in the 
interest of cooperation and harmony.” 


HIS is a paragraph from the preamble to an agreement 
entered into recently between four silk ribbon manufac- 
turers in New York city and the weavers in their em- 
ploy who are members of the Amalgamated Textile Workers 
of America. Strange words are these coming as they do into 


the endorsement of an organization reputed to be “ radical,” 


but stranger still are the words which immediately follow: 


Public interest requires increasing production as a prime factor in 
reducing commodity prices. Wages, hours and working conditions 
should be regulated by this requirement. 

Neither weavers nor employers should restrict output, the 
statement continues, nor should the union endeavor to injure 
the employer, nor the employer to injure the union. Such 
action on either side is to constitute a violation of the agree- 
ment. 


The agreement then proceeds to outline the detailed plan 
by which these principles are to be put into effect. There 
is to be a trade council consisting of six representatives of 
the workers, not more than two of whom may be officers of 
the union not actually employed, and six representatives of the 
employers. ‘This is the legislative and judical body under the 
agreement, ‘The council is to employ an impartial chairman, 
who has very extensive powers, including the fixing of wages, 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the agreement, 
the disciplining of either employers or employes who violate 
the agreement, the promulgation of new rules and the settle- 
ment of disputes which fail of settlement either in the shop 
where they arise or in the trade council. 


In any action that he may take the impartial chairman is 
required to consider the necessity of production. Any rulings 
regarding compensation “must provide for deductions of 
pay for any failure to accomplish fair production on the part 
of the individual weaver.” Nor may the chairman issue an 
order which “ permits decreasing production or fails to guar- 
antee fair production.” If by accident he issues such an order 
it is to be immediately revoked and rectified. The agreement 
also provides that every wage scale ‘shall be accompanied by 
a scale of production and shall not be increased or decreased 
during the manufacturing season.” 

Another unique feature of this agreement is the power given 
to the impartial chairman (significantly designated at one 
point as the “imperial chairman”) to discipline a worker 
who works irregularly. If his reasons for not coming to work 
are not considered good the impartial chairman may order 
his membership in the union cancelled, and in addition his 
local may be fined. The impartial chairman also has authority 
over the initiation fees and dues of the union, and if he finds 
that these are high enough to “ deter weavers from joining the 
union” he may order them modified. 

This agreement was worked out in March, while a strike 
was 1n progress for the abolition of piece rates and a flat time 
rate of $40 and $45 a week, respectively, for the two classes 
of weavers. In the agreement as signed on April 10, an ad- 
vance in wages of 734 per cent was granted on piece work 
and a similar increase in time rates. The impartial machinery 
described was set up, and through it a final determination re- 
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_ garding wages will be reached. Production engineers will be 


hired to look into the question of a proper basis of compensa- 
tion. The union. is recognized on the basis of a preferential 
union shop. The right of discharge is retained by the em- 
ployers, but any weaver who has been employed more than 
two weeks may-appeal to the impartial chairman, who has 
full powers of reinstatement. 

The expense of maintaining the machinery of investigation 
and adjustment is borne equally by the union and the em- 
ployers, with the interesting exception that all fines imposed 
on the union are credited on the account of the amounts to 
be paid to the general fund by the employers, and vice versa. 
Each party is to pay into the general fund the sum of $2,500 
immediately upon the taking of office by the impartial chair- 


_ man, and it is understood that the total expense of maintaining 


the joint machinery may approximate $15,000 a year. “ This 
will mean a great saving,” said Morris L. Ernst, who has 
represented the employers in drawing up the plan, and who 
is now serving as temporary impartial chairman of the trade 
council, although Charles B. Barnes, assistant director of the 
Federal Employment Service for New York state during the 
war, has recently been appointed permanent chairman. 
Mr. Ernst made the statement that in the past nine 
months the New York local unions concerned in the agree- 
ment have spent fully $30,000 fighting the employers. He 
emphasized the fact that the plan genuinely represents the 
desires of the rank and file of the weavers concerned. ‘The 
agreement was ratified in a secret vote by the members of 
the locals. ‘That is, each individual cast a secret ballot for or 
against its acceptance. ‘The result was a vote of 292 for the 
agreeement and 27 against it. ‘The agreement also is signed 
not only by an official of each local but by three representatives 
of the weavers in each shop. “It can’t be said that this is 


* something that has been put over by the union leaders,”’ said 


Mr. Ernst. 

With regard to the encouragement of production, while the 
plan is patterned after those in effect in the clothing trade, 
according to Mr. Ernst, it goes farther in this regard than 
any of them. 

In judging of the significance of this agreement it should 
further be noted that the Amalgamated Textile Workers is 
the organization which a short time ago; on account of its 
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radical tendencies, was judged by the authorities of , 
New Jersey, to be unfit to be allowed to hold meetings, 


MIDDLE CLASS UNIONS © : 


; HE so-called middle class appears to be forming 
i of two kinds. The variety most advertised is thi 
important. It is that which appeared when colleg 

dents and commuters offered themselves as strike breakers 
ing the railroad troubles. This properly speaking is no’ 
at all. Historically the middle class has been aligned ag 
wage-earners and have been willing to break strikes in 
of the fact that bourgeois liberal reform has often coope 
with the labor movement. Consequently when automati 
without any consideration of the issues involved, whit 
lared folk attempt to nullify the protests of workers, no 
new is seen. ‘That has traditionally been the action take 
But the formation of teachers’ unions and the taking of 
vacations (the entire teaching force of Newport, Ky., w: 
ported to have taken a simultaneous vacation on May 5 
dicate an entirely new trend. For in just such ways the 
trade unions were created. In this country at any rate 
chanics came together in protective associations because 
were convinced that in no other way could they safes 
their standard of living. Unions have been nearly alway 
fensive rather than aggressive organizations. Workers 
joined their fellows in order to regain what they thought 
had lost. Teachers are in that situation now. Salaries 
in the educational field were low enough before the ¢ 
lost half its buying power. If teachers are to retrieve 
the poor measure of comfort which they enjoyed in” 
organization is apparently inevitable. ‘Thus they are at 
the first of the middle class to break from their mooring: 
to move toward wage-earners. ‘They point out the rati 
of middle class unionism as in fact they recapitulate the 
tory of development of trade unionism. ‘Their necessity 
their initiative, moves them. 4 


COMMUNISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


AST week saw two outstanding developments i 
oe matters—the opinion handed down by §& 
tary of Labor William B. Wilson which declared 
membership in the Communist-Labor party does not r 
an alien liable to deportation; and arguments before J 
Anderson, sitting in habeas corpus proceedings in the U 
States District Court at Boston, which challenged Seer 
Wilson’s ruling of last January that membership in the | 
munist party renders an alien so liable. 
The crux of the two decisions is, of course, whethe 
platforms of either or both the Communist groups ady 
the overthrow of the government by force and violence. 
the Communist-Labor party Secretary Wilson says i: 
latest decision: ! 


The Communist party declares that “ participation in parli: 
tary campaign is for the purpose of revolutionary propaganda 
ae Communist Labor party makes no declaration to 
elect... 5. 

Excerpts from the Communist Labor party platform and pre 
indicate an extremely radical objective, but there is nothing in 
that discloses an intention to use force or violence or that is i 
patible with the use of parliamentary machinery to attain the r: 
end it has in view. ° : 


The belief in, teaching and advocacy, of the class struggle, 
action, the conquest of political power, the dictatorship o 
proletariat, socialism, communism, the One Big Union, shop 
mittees, shop stewards, and other social, industrial, economi 
political changes mentioned in the Communist Labor party pla 
and program, however reprehensible these things‘ may be t 
minds of any or all of our people, do not bring the organization 
in the purview of the act, as long as it does not propose to use 
or violence to accomplish the purpose. 

If the American people are left free to discuss and decic 
questions presenting themselves for consideration from day tc 
uninfluenced by the threat of force or violence, they can be 
upon to protect themselves against any false philosophies, wil 
revolutions, or dictatorships of any kind. 


The secretary’s ruling has been attacked, according + 


patches from Washington, by Chairman Johnson of the 
Bouse Immigration Committee and Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Frances P. Garvan on the ground that it distinguishes 
between things without a difference; members of both parties 
ought to be deported. The secretary’s earlier decision was 
challenged in the Boston court on the same ground but for 
the opposite reason; members of neither should be deported. 
‘The hearing at Boston brought to light a document which 
shows that since December last the attorney-general’s office 
hhas itself lumped the two parties together. “This document 
‘was the’“‘ strictly confidential letter of instructions’’ sent out 
by Frank Burke, assistant director-in-chief of the Bureau of 
‘Investigation of the Department of Justice at Washington. 
‘It was a seven-page typewritten letter under date of Decem- 
ber 27—ess than a week before the raids—announcing that 
the grounds for the deportations in these cases will be based solely 
fupon membership in the Communist party of America or the Com- 
munist-Labor party and for that reason it will not be necessary for 
lyou to go into details into the particular activities of the persons 
-apprehended. ; 

’ The instructions stressed the utmost importance of ascer- 
itaining the location of books and records, securing the same 
at the time of the arrests and obtaining from the persons ar- 
rested “admissions that they are members of either of these 
parties.” ‘lo quote three other paragraphs: 

- Violence towards any alien should be scrupulously avoided. Im- 
mediately upon apprehending an alien, he should be thoroughly 
ssearched. If found in groups in meetings rooms, they should be 
i lined up against the wall and there searched; particular evidence 


being given to finding the membership book, in which connection the 
search of the pockets will not be sufficient... . 


¥ I leave it entirely to your discretion as to the method by which 
you should gain access to such places. If, due to the’ local conditions 
Sin your territory, you find that it is absolutely necessary for you to 
obtain a search warrant for such premises, you should communicate 
with the local authorities a few hours before the time for the arrests 
s set and request a warrant to search the premises. . 


If possible, you should arrange with your under-cover informants 
to have meetings of the Communist party and the Communist-Labor 
party held on the night set. I have been informed by some of the 
#bureau ofhces that such arrangements will be made. This, of course, 
would facilitate the making of thearrests. . . 

@ Representatives of the district attorney’s office in Boston 
Wiave denied that they had any “under-cover informants ” 
> perating in Boston or New England in connection with the 
meetings and the raids; if there were any: such they were 
‘Hresponsible to Washington. But the hearing closed without 
any official evidence disposing of testimony on this score. 

In his argument before Judge Anderson last week Prof. 
felix Frankfurter who with Prof. Zachariah Chaffee appeared 
is a © friend of the court,” roundly denounced the whole pro- 
sedure of the federal Department of Justice as a “ hurly-burly 
md mad riot of illegality for which there is no parallel in 
American history.” He went on: 


) This whole thing is a seamless web, vicious in conception and ex- 
neution. Each separate case is an example of the inherent vice with 
which the process was followed out. The whole proceeding here 
‘alls without the bounds of elementary decency and fairness. 


Professor Frankfurter’s most startling point had to deal 
ith the exposure of the fact that on December 31, four days 
‘Eiter the Department of Justice sent out its confidential in- 
jtructions to agents, and two days before the raids, clearly in 
‘nticipation of them and to facilitate their reckless execution, 
Anthony Caminetti, commissioner general of immigration, 
ent a telegram to all commissioners of immigration and in- 
pectors rescinding a paragraph in rule 22 which read: 

) (b) At the beginning of the hearing under the warrant of arrest 
vhe alien shall be allowed to inspect the warrant of arrest and all 
he evidence on which it was issued, and shall be apprised that he 
oay be represented by counsel. 

t The Caminetti telegram substituted instead: 


|) Preferably at the beginning of the hearing under the warrant of 


y. peiently in the development of the facts to protect the government’s 
aterests, the alien shall be allowed to inspect the warrant of arrest 
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In contrast to the loose American organization of the 
middle classes for their special interests or in order to 
keep up production in time of strike, is the National 
Union of Citizens of England which, like the English 
Middle Classes Union, has formulated a definite national == 
program challenging the right of either capital er labor 

to special privilege. \okew 


av 


and all the evidence on which it was issued and shall be apprised RD 
that thereafter he may be represented by counsel. hs 

The best that the assistant district attorney could do to 
counter the exposure was to show that it was a reversion te sg 
an old and discarded rule rather than a new invention. Secre- 
tary Wilson was absent because of illness on December RPE 
Late in January he cancelled the order. ‘The incident was 
the climax of the train of evidence which showed how, to 
quote Judge Anderson, “a 
- + . the Department of Justice stepped in and took possession — 
of practically the whole field of activity of catching and deporting 
aliens. The Department of Labor until a late stage in the proceed- 
ings practically abrogated its functions. 

As there is no provision under which search warrants may 
be issued under the immigration law and as the Boston district 
attorney’s office has been all too barren of proof as to the em- _ 
ployment of arrest warrants, one sees the advantage of clear- 
ing the skids of any impedimenta as to the necessity for 
warrants at all, so far as aliens were concerned, in advance of 
the wholesale raids which ushered in the new year. . 

The question of the reviewability by the courts of decisions 
handed down by an administrative tribunal was the chief point 
under discussion before Judge Anderson. Here he sought 
light from the attorneys for both sides and the amici curiae. 
Could the court go behind the ruling of the secretary of labor? 
The deportation statute provides that the latter’s decision shall 
be final, but in analogous cases the Supreme Court and the 
federal courts have held that departmental rulings may be 
upset if they present questions of the law rather than of the 
facts. How much a man’s income is—that is for the Treasury 
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Department andthe Internal Revenue Office to decide and 
no court would review a fair finding. Is a stock dividend 
income? ‘That is a definition of law and we get a decision 
by the Supreme Court. 

The question whether the program of the Communist party 
was force and violence within the meaning of the statute was, 
Professor Chaffee urged, such a question of interpretation of 
law. Just because the Communist party repudiated political 
action through the ballot, it did not necessarily mean that it 
was out for shooting and bombs. That was Secretary Wilson’s 
error; he saw no possible middle course; yet between the two 
lay industrial action. 

The laws of eighteenth century England to punish those 
who stood for universal suffrage, like the laws making it a 
crime to belong to Parnell’s Land League, have come to be 
regarded as invidious. Is a similar black record to be written 
by administrative act on the present page of American history ? 
Do we want a country where men shall be seized without 

judicial order, their property rifled without right, where they 

shall be held for days and subjected to inquisition without 
access to counsel? ‘‘ The nearer we approach to human rights, 
the more careful the courts ought to be to be on guard,” was 
the way Professor Chaffee left it. 


NEW LIGHT ON MEXICO 


N view of the reported capitulation of the Carranza gov- 
eee to the insurrectionist forces in Mexico City, 

special interest attaches to the report of the last American 
commission of social observers to Mexico which returned’ only 
a few weeks ago. This commission was sent jointly by 
the Peace Committee of Philadelphia, the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends and the American Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee to report on the possibilities of educational and social serv- 
ice in the neighbor republic. The report made on their 
return by Arthur L. Richie and Francis R. Taylor points 
to the large field in Mexico for just the kind of helpfulness 
which during the war has introduced American methods of 
social work and education over a large part of Europe and 
the Near East. The greatest and most immediate need, ac- 
cording to this report, would seem to be more educational 
opportunities. In a communication to the Survey, Mr. Tay- 
lor writes: 

Education is pitiably inadequate. There are practically no schools 
in the republic above the sixth grade. Two preparatorios in the city 
of Mexico are the exceptions to this, and some of the missions sup- 
port schools that go a trifle higher. An excellent start has been made 
in a few of the larger cities to build adequate schools. In Victoria, 
a large school building, around a patio in the typical Mexican fash- 
ion, is a hopeful sign of advance. Most of the schools are kept in 
converted dwellings, built directly on the street, with few windows 
and very little equipment. In fact, equipment is not essential. Many 
schools are run with one textbook to three or four pupils who recite 
in turn. They bring their own chairs and use slates instead of paper. 
Their appearance reminds one of the old schools of early colonial 
days. 

The University of Mexico consists largely of the two schools of 
medicine and law, and an academic department that goes about one 
year above high school grade. For higher education it is practically 
necessary to go abroad. 


In their formal report, the two Friends add that the two 


high schools in Mexico City are liberally supplied with scholar-. 


ship offers from the best American colleges and universities; 
but that the students are handicapped in accepting these not 
only by poverty but also by Mexican social standards which 
prevent the students from certain classes from “ working their 
way through.” As regards economic improvement, they found 
an almost complete lack of banking and saving facilities which 
would encourage thrift and industry: 

The smaller towns have never had any banks. The Mexican is 
rarely provident in his habits anyhow, and efforts to teach him thrift 
are often disappointing. It is a most desirable endeavor, however, 
especially for those who, after the farm instruction, will need a little 
capital to start a farm. Some of the workers would appreciate 
opportunities for regular saving. In this there is an opening for 
voluntary service. ; : 
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The report on public health service, and especially. 
the condition of existing hospitals, describes conditions 
bad that it is almost unbelievable that just across the bord 
richest nation in the world prides itself upon its miss 
philanthropy in this field. But there are other fields of n 
borly help even more removed from politics. One of 
most apparent of Mexico’s evils, say the authors of this 
port, is the ubiquitous ‘“ orphan.” 


Around every railroad station and in the streets of every tc 
and city, flock numbers of children, ranging from four to fift 
years of age. Many of these sleep in the stations or on the p 
forms, or piled up in heaps, for warmth, in protected street cort 
and eke out an existence from the few coppers tossed to them f, 
the car windows. Most of them:are said to be illegitimates. 


In the Federal District, where alone statistics are available, 
legitimacy runs about 28 per cent of the total births, and in § 
schools.statistics in country districts as high as 35 to 40 per cent 
addition to the bastards, some children are trained by their par 
to beg. 

Of the general situation, Mr. Taylor gives the follow 
impressions: 

As to the so-called “ revolution,” one can only surmise. Obre; 
supporters were complaining that the Carranzista administra 
allowed no eleetioneering for any candidate but Bonillas. Whet 
true or not, it was an impressive fact that great quantities of polit 
printing were in evidence all along the rail routes. Most of 
was of the Bonillas persuasion, but Gonzales and Obregon pos 
and appeals were much in evidence and were not molested. { 
would deduce from this that the popular appeal was an import 
element in carrying the election, in spite of the small suffrage, : 
also that the preeminence of the Bonillas campaign literature ¢ 
denced greater support, even though that support may have e 
from the administration. :. 

Certain it is that the war weariness of the people would give 
encouragement to a military candidate. This factor was openly 
against Obregon’s standing. ‘The reports of the revolution are, the 
fore, a logical event from the election situation, though no_ 
seemed to anticipate such a move until after the election in J 
Just what the situation is we shall be unable to judge for some ti 
Sonora is not one of the most important states. Its mountains h 
rendered its pacification almost impossible, and it has therefore 
come the haven of all the malcontents in the country. 3 

One can say with certainty that Mexico has only destruction 
gain from another revolution. There is no distinctive idealism % 
any new faction can claim that will justify violent interruption 
the attempts now under way to return to normal conditions. TI 
are evil elements in. the Carranza regime. Many inconsistent 
much graft and some personal characteristics are repeatedly ur 
against him and his administration, but hardly more than we 
accustomed to hear against the organization rule in the cities 
Philadelphia and New York. 


In any event, Carranza’s government means a civil effort; ano! 
revolution would merely postpone the establishment of some kinc 
civil control for another period of years, until a new coterie 
“outs” supplanted the present “ins.” The Sonora movement has 
program except to oust Carranza. No party can effect all the 
forms that even the Carranza government has promised without ye 
of educational effort. If we could but realize that fundamental f 
much of the loose thinking and more of the loose talk would 
stilled. Mexico needs to be “cleaned up,” she needs it badly, | 
her strong men realize it. She does not’need it along military li 
She has been soldiered well-nigh to exhaustion. What she wi 
and needs is an outstanding sympathy, administered with tact 
understanding, that will apply material aid and education, engin 
ing and inspiration talent to her vexing problems, without apps 
ance of patronage or superiority. Perhaps she ought not to be pr 
or to resent criticism, but such is the fact, and we do well to kx 
the truth before attempting the remedy. She has a civilization 
culture of great antiquity, long ante-dating the Anglo-Saxon. — 
have no more right to presume our institutions the ideal and ultin 
solution of her difficulties than had Germany to seek universal ap 
cation of kultur. That being granted, however, we have an obli 
tion to do our uttermost to help along the lines available. Where 
never a time when more of the splendid young life of Mexico d: 
its main inspiration from American institutions and ideals. Whe 
they like it or not, they inevitably pattern after us and are ye: 
becoming more like us in the fundamental ideals that actuate tl 
thinkers. In no line is this more pronounced than in education. 
we have that influence, we have the future of the country in our k 
ing. Shall we be wise enough, discerning enough, patient enoug! 
be satisfied to conserve and develop that peaceful method of pene 
tion to the unbounded limits of which it is capable, or shall we b 
rash, so dull or so unteachable as to think we can succeed, wl 
Germany failed, in carrying civilization on the point of the bayor 


The League of Nations 


a 


: at Work 


“WN all the discussion of the political problems around the 
[ee of Nations, the American press has given very 
ML little space to reporting the actual work already accom- 
plished by the League since its official inauguration on Jan- 
“wary 10, last, and the constructive plans under way. The Inter- 
“national Labor Conference, since it was held in Washington, 
_ has of course aroused a certain amount of interest; but for- 
eign delegates to it have been astonished to find how little the 
| significance of this stupendous undertaking and promise for 
i the future has penetrated the consciousness of the American 
| people. 
| Parallel with the developments in the field of indus- 
try and labor have been equally important developments 
yin the field of public health; and it is these that are more 
particularly taken up here. Without overstressing the point, 
it may be said that out of the world war against the Germans 
t there has arisen a world war against the germs, waged by 
(the twenty-eight states which form the membership of the 
‘League with the same determination to win a complete victory, 
|. as was shown in the fighting. 


) The International Health Office was established to bring’ 
t together in common association the various national and semi- 
official agencies which seek to improve health, prevent disease 
‘and mitigate suffering throughout the world. A carefully 
,worked out proposal for its aims, constitution and working 
@ scheme was recently adopted by the council of the League 
of Nations and is now in process of being carried into effect. 
‘The only limit to its activities is that these are restricted to 
i public health questions which can best be met by international 
)consideration and standardized action. ‘There was already 
Hin existence an organization of Allied governments for that 
i purpose; and it was decided to incorporate this, the Office 
"International d’Hygiéne Publique, with the new office and 
make it a bureau of the League. At a conference held in Lon- 
@don, last summer, it was agreed, moreover, to give the national 
™ Red Cross Societies, through their international league, a 
share in the new international plan. 


The permanent organization of the international health 


‘Publique, including those which, though not signatory to the 
Mcovenant of the League of Nations, have signed the Conven- 
tion of Rome of 1907. ‘The general committee will on 
specific questions act through subcommittees, and any delegate 
is entitled to call in the assistance of technical advisers, who, 
however, may not vote unless at the request of a delegate the 
Spresident of the committee permits such an adviser to. sit 
Hand vote as his deputy. 
The executive committee consists of delegates of the states 
.Spermanently represented on the council of the League of 
» Nations, two members elected by the general committee, its 
resident, a representative of the League of Red Cross Societies 
‘Qand a representative chosen by the governing body of the 
Labor Conference of the League. It also is entitled to form 
“sub-committees and to call in technical advisers without vot- 
ng power. ‘The members of the executive committee hold 
‘Their appointment for three years but may be reappointed or 
treelected. 
' The International Health Office is administered by a 
medical secretary appointed by the executive committee and 
‘Was the right of direct access to the secretary-general of the 
ueague and of communicating directly with all government 
Mealth offices. He is entitled also to attend all meetings of 
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the executive and general committees and is ex-officio a 
member of all committees. His power, therefore, is very 
great. 

The staff of the health office is appointed by the executive 
committee, on the recommendation of the medical secretary, 
and includes persons of different nationalities. The office 
is to be maintained at the seat of the League of Nations. The 
headquarters of the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, 
for the present, though merged with the new international 
organization, are to continue in Paris, though subject to the 
new committees and office. 

So much for the organization. Among the practical methods 
of work contemplated for the near future, in addition to the 
general duty of advising the League of Nations in matters 


affecting health, there are mainly five: 


To bring administrative health authorities in different countries 
into closer relationship with each other; i 

To organize means of more rapid interchange of information on 
matters where immediate precautions against disease may re 
quired (e.g. epidemics), and to simplify methods for acting rapidly 
on such information where it affects more than one country; k 

To provide a ready organization for securing or revising neces- 
sary international agreements for administrative action in matters 
of health, and more particularly for examining those subjects which 
it is proposed to bring before the executive and general committees, 
with a view to the conclusion of international conventions; 


To be advisory to the International Labor Office on health ques- — ! 


tions; 

To confer with and, when requested, to advise the League of Red 
Cross Societies and other authorized voluntary organizations. 

The interchange of information mentioned in the second 
point is expected to be sufficiently complete to constitute a 
clearing house for all nations on matters of public health. 
The International Health Office will collect copies of laws, 
regulations, orders and public reports, send to each country 
weekly explanatory lists of documents received—including 
important semi-official contributions—and distribute copies of 
such documents to countries applying for them. In this way 
any nation can, within a few weeks, know what any other 
nation is doing in meeting some specific rvblic health problem; 
and the health officers of all states will be currently informed 
of the progress of public health legislation and work th 
world over. 

In addition, the Health Office will itself carry on the 
work of the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique in 
publishing a monthly bulletin and abstracts of the most impor- 
tant administrative health measures in different countries. 
publications will not, however, attempt the impossible task of 
summarizing the world’s medical literature. In the same way, 
while not offering to replace the international conferences of 
medical and scientific societies, the International Health Office 
Proposes to keep in touch with them and, if necessary, to aid 
them in matters relating to international action. 

Of immediate importance, in view of the appalling situation. 
in regard to epidemic diseases in eastern Europe and Asia, is 
international organization to combat plague, cholera, yellow 


fever, typhus, small pox, influenza. At present every efficient 


national public health office seeks to obtain as best it can in- 
formation on the prevalence of these diseases in other coun- 
tries, so as to make its plans accordingly. ‘The International 
Health Office, by issuing weekly statements to them, will 
supplement the information secured directly or make isolated 
action in the matter unnecessary. In addition to general con- 
ferences, the arrangement of special group conferences of the 
representatives of neighboring countries is contemplated as a 
means of determining official action and limiting the spread 
of serious epidemics. And, insofar as epidemics often have 
their origin or most severe and widespread occurrence in un- 
developed and primitive countries, the “ dangerous hinter- 
lands ” of civilized nations, the sending out of expert inter- 
national missions is planned to promote international action 
or eee action by the powers most immediately con- 
cerned, 


Adjustment of earlier sanitary conventions to the new 


Its § 
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political map of the world and the revision of the Paris Inter- 
national Sanitary Conventions of 1905 and 1911 are objects 
of immediate necessity. New conditions, unforeseen before 
the war, demand other additions and revisions; new methods 
of manufacture, new channels of trade require to be dealt with 
internationally to safeguard the health both of workers and 
of consumers. ‘The administrative problems in relation to 
anthrax, for instance, demand early international agree- 
- ment. 


Closely related to matters already earnestly taken up by the 
International Labor Conference is the sanitary regulation 
of international transportation, especially of maritime trade, 
including unification of health requirements in ports and 
harbors, the protection of crews against infectious diseases, 
' medical treatment of sailors (especially for venereal diseases) 
and other matters in which international action is called for. 
Health insurance obviously is another big field on which 
representatives of industry and of public health must come 
together internationally if its full potentialities for health 
preservation and betterment are to be exploited. 


The prominent part taken by the Red Cross Societies 
during the war—though some of them have less of an of- 
ficial status than the American—has made it seem advisable 
to take them into the new organization as an integral part, 
the more valuable because more readily adjusted to new 
problems and calls than are public offices created by statute. 
_ The partnership of the International Health Office and of the 
_ League of Red Cross Societies will, it is expected, be fruitful 
chiefly along three lines: agreement on routine educational 
Work in sanitary matters; on measures to be taken to deal 
‘with emergencies in countries requiring international as- 
sistance; to keep the League of Red Cross Societies supplied 
with information not otherwise obtainable. 


Considering the short time of its existence, even skeptics 
must admit that in this instance the council of the League 
has well advanced the project of world integration with which 
it was charged. From the most recent accounts, it appears 
‘that in these four months it has accomplished a number of 
other constructive tasks, mainly, of course, through the un- 
official preparatory work done while its official status was as 
yet incomplete. ‘The council itself, a small executive body 
of men representing five great and four small powers, since 
_ January has met four times and is preparing the agenda for a 
‘meeting of the whole assembly (three representatives of all 
_ members of the League) at an early date. ‘The secretariat 

at the present time has a staff of about one hundred men of 
various nationalities, equipped with special knowledge in the 
- different branches of work. It is temporarily located in Lon- 
_ don, while the permanent seat of the League is still under 
- discussion, and is divided into ten departments: legal, man- 
- dates, international health, transit, international bureaus, 
political, administrative commissions, economic, public informa- 
tion and financial. 


_ The first actual accomplishment was the appointment, in 
_ February, of a committee to work out a plan for a permanent 
_» court for the settlement of international disputes. On this 
| committees of twelve famous jurists the United States is 
represented by Elihu Root. Their plan, it is expected, will 
be ready to be submitted to the assembly when it meets. 

The International Labor Conference in Washington, it will 
be remembered, approved six draft conventions, dealing with 
the eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week, the protec- 
tion of women in industry (forbidding night work and allow- 

“ing mothers six weeks off before and after childbirth), the 
protection of children in industry (adopting a minimum age 
of fourteen years and forbidding nightwork for those under 
eighteen), the establishment of public employment offices and 
unemployment insurance. In addition to these conventions, 
which take the form of recommendations to the different 
nations for early enactment where not yet in force, are re- 
commendations regarding dangerous trades and precarious 
employment. 
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and the total budget for the first fiscal year is $2,500,000, of | 


The International Labor Office is now nearly com-} 
pletely organized, with Albert Thomas, of France, as director- , 
general and a governing body of twenty-four representatives | 
of government, labor and capital. It has begun not only the ; 
collection but.also the publication of world labor data and has | 
called a second international conference, to meet in Genoa in | 
June, to consider more especially the subject of seamen’s labor. 

Owing to the insistence, more particularly, of the small | 
states represented in the League, the Permanent Commission | 
for Disarmament is to be constituted at the next council meet- 
ing and will at once consider recommendations for the reduc- 
tion of armaments, for the interchange of information on 
armaments and for the removal of private profit in their 
manufacture. 

More advanced is the work on behalf of freedom of com- 
munications and transit. A world conference is to be held 
shortly to consider the safeguarding of international transporta- 
tion—and more especially that of the newly created inland 
states, especially on the rivers Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Niemen, 
Oder and other inland waterways and on certain railroads. 
It will seek to make an end to embittering discriminations 
between states which still persist. 

Report of certain infractions of treaty stipulations with 
regard to the protection of racial, religious and linguistic 
minorities has led to active preparation of machinery to carry 
out the responsibilities accepted by the League in this regard 
in the treaty with Poland. Similar provisions in pending 
treaties with Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia will 
also be enforced impartially by an international commission. 
The council has drawn up, and has ready for approval, treaty 
stipulations concerning mandates over the former German 
colonies (with their thirteen million native inhabitants) and — 
territories formerly subject to the Turkish empire. Plans 
have been prepared for the appointment of a Permanent. 
Mandates Commission to receive the annual reports of states 
responsible for mandates and supervise their mandatory ac-~ 
tivity on behalf of the League. 

Active administrative work is already carried on by the 
League directly in the Saar Valley with its population ef 
650,000. It is in the hands of an international commission on 
which France, Belgium, Denmark and Canada are represented 
and which will remain in office until a plebiscite determines 
the permanent allegiance of this territory fifteen years hence. 
Another commission, in this case entrusted to a single high 
commissioner, Sir Reginald ‘Tower, administers for the League 
the free city of Danzig. He has called an election to be held 
this month and drafted a permanent constitution, to be laid 
before a constituent assembly. 

This month also sees the first international financial con- 
ference under the auspices of the council. The invitation 
contained a detailed questionnaire relating to taxes, budgets, 
debts, exports and other economic matters of importance; and 
certain far reaching recommendations are expected to come 
out of it. 

A Commission of Inquiry on Russia, authorized by the 
council in February, has been appointed but is still awaiting 
the certainty of reception by the Soviet government (or 
directorate”’ as it is called in international diplomatic 
parlance). 

The total administrative. cost of this great international 
office is almost negligible when distributed among the par-_ 
ticipant nations, the share of Canada, for instance, amounting 
to only $64,000. It amounted to $600,000 up to March REC H 


which over one-half has already been paid in. 

Altogether, whatever views one may hold of the League of | 
Nations and of the Peace Treaty to which it is linked, the | 
execution of some of its tasks, including humane provisions | 
of epoch making significance, is evidently being tackled with 
promptitude and business efficiency. In the midst of vehement | 
international bickerings and controversies there is quietly 
growing up the practical embodiment of good-will and coopera- | 
tion we all have hoped for. Bruno LASKER. © 


use here. 


it which the British workers want? 


means decentralization of power. 
utterly quench the forces released by his will. 


England.—ARTHUR GLEASON. ] 


J DISCUSSED with a wealthy and Christian coal- 
| owner the other day the question of socialism, and I told 
| him it was absolutely impossible to square the Sermon 
‘on the Mount with present-day commercial conditions. 
‘| friend admitted that, but said, “‘ Well, but we are in it 
‘| what are we to do?” When I examined witnesses at 
‘Coal Commission I had before me not only my little vil- 
‘in Lanarkshire, and the poverty and the miserable homes 
e, but the slums of the great cities and the palaces and 
‘mansions of the idle class. Anyone knowing the poverty 
the people and the terrible conditions existing in the min- 
}community for so many years and realizing that . the 


‘on the money that should have gone to feed, clothe, house, 
educate his class, would be a knave and a traitor. to his 
le if he did not keep it in mind, and let the other class 
w that he had not forgotten it. 

.Yne who truly represents the workers has always before 
-Ieyes the misery, the infant mortality, the death-rate of his 
5, and the position of the upper class. Always he has in 
Wision this contrast. 


1e Coal Commission gave me the opportunity of getting 
| respectable company. I had the opportunity of speak- 
}with dukes. We were not introduced. Some of them in 
Witness chair were not sure of their minimum living wage 
iin a few thousands. But they were very nice. 


has been alleged in certain quarters that I desired to 
2 against those dukes. I had no such desire; but with 
icolleagues I wished simply to arrive at the truth. We 
‘not blame them as individuals at all, but the system of 
ifth they are a part is wrong, and we wanted them to come 
tive us the information desired, with a view to helping to 
Vit right. 

ukes, earls and marquises, as well as capitalists, are en- 
fi to be content, but.the working people, landless and dis- 
sssed, and living in the slums—God never expected them 
® content with these conditions. 


jam out to rouse the people up to the dignity of man. It 
wt true to say that I am out to breed rebellion or bloody 


ses “who toiled not, neither did they spin,” had been liv- , 


~The England the Workers Want 
A Mine Leader’s View 
By Robert Smillie 


OF THE MINERS FEDERATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


[This article is a digest of Mr. Smillie’s conversations, letters, and public talks, corrected by him for 
He gives his answers to questions which many have been putting. 
When do they expect to begin to get it? How are they going 
about it? The mine leader answers that they wish a socialistic society, which will not be a bureaucracy, not 
state socialism. So, with every demand for nationalization, they include a demand for workers’ control, which 


What kind of society is 


Mr. Smillie has recently broken down in health, and has had to withdraw from his executive duties as head of 
the miners. The labor groups interpret this as a temporary situation, and express the hope that he will later 
return to full power. He is sixty-three years old, and he has been ill from time to time in recent years. It is 
1! unlikely that he will be able to resume full executive responsibility in the near future. But, living, he can not 
Ve remove his personality and influence from the labor movement. 


And not even death could undo his work,. or 


There will be no swift solution in the British mining situation. Nationalization has not yet won the day. On 
the other hand, the miners will never again (in the opinion of such leaders as Vernon Hartshorn) give full pro- 
duction for a system of private ownership, making profits for a group of non-producers. 
be various make-shifts, considerable muddle and then a solution. “The British are always late, but never too 
late? Mr. Smillie will continue to be of influence in forming public opinion from many hundred platforms in 


The British way will 


revolution if that can be avoided. Rather I wish to convince 
the people that it is their business to unite, by constitutional 
means if possible, to overturn the present system and enable 


the people to live happier lives. 


We are not going to sit down content with the present’ 


state of affairs. No man has the right to call himself 2 man 
who is contented with matters as they are. The vast ma- 


jority of men and women and children are the exploited class vis 


who have never more than a fortnight or three weeks’ sav- 
ings to keep them going until another pay-time comes round. 
I have not been able to convince myself that one group 
should live on the best things that are produced, and the other 


“group, the producers, continually be kept on the verge of 


starvation. As a child I was taught that it was God’s doing. 


It is not God’s doing, but man’s doing. It is no use being — 
discontented unless one spreads the discontent as far as one 
Five hundred peers own a third of the country, four 


can. 


thousand landlords own half, and the other half is held by 
the smaller people. If we could prove to any of those titled 
people, back to the time of William the Conqueror, that they 
had soiled their hands with honest toil, they would commit 
suicide, 

In recent years the younger generation of mine workers 
have had greater opportunities of at least an elementary edu- 
cation, and the schoolmaster has been abroad among them in 
the shape of what is sometimes termed the agitator, and it 
has set many of them thinking and asking themselves the 
question whether it is necessary for the mining population, 
which with its families numbers almost an eighth of the popu- 
lation of the country, to continue living practically on the 
verge of starvation, badly housed, and with no voice at all in 
the determination of its own destiny. 

Up to recent years the mine owners (who, it is true, have 
latterly met the men’s representatives and recognized their 
organization as a body to be negotiated with) declined to 
supply any information about the inner working of the indus- 
trial concerns; and they have denied, in fact, the miners’ right 
to question the justification of the enormous profits which 
were being earned in the trade while wages were continually 
kept down to the mere existence point. 
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as Al as the ‘soenenercial hie of the nes 
it quite plainly, they have arrived at the conclusion — 
ught to count on at least as high a plane as the - 
has been invested by the owners of the mines. 
and your boys were “out there.” They were 
e fighting for the honor of their country. We 
to shed the blood of the young, when such as 
claim the land they have defended. Was it for 
ua the lads laid down their lives and spilt their 


ho w ds never dee them live a day unless eas wee 
de of isierer blackmail may be agreed to. If we are still 


ra ionalization of the Band? 


? 


am not out for a few acres of land for the cooperative 
I am out for the whole of the land of the coun- 


times wonder if a millionaire can have a soul. 
almost impossible for a man who is enormously 

hy to possess a soul and know that thousands of little © 
are dying from want and starvation in the slums, — 

s the outcome of his possessions. The king and queen 


stic movement was Ppcolntely without soul. It is some- 
suggested that if the workers had decent homes they 
ni t peep them clean, but when the porate withdraw 


her OP Biikes clean? 
Feeling these things, I can’t avoid giving expression to 
nem, vee I was a lad, I began to wonder why the Duke 


or nee my life. 
We have willing and skilled workers, and a beautiful coun- 
try. It is not God’s fault at all that our people are not pros- 


and machinery to produce. Our workers will produce, if 
we get the guarantee that production is not to make mil- 
-lionaires, but to make comfortable, happy homes. I want to 
produce. The workers want to produce. 
But there never can be industrial peace until the land is 
nationalized, until the railways, mines and key industries are 
nationalized; and until the workers have control of the con- 


s of mine workers which are invested in the min-_ 


ownership that it is possible to introduce the reforms tha 


rators have recently been purchasing some land, 


“Triple Alliance idea beyond its present borders. Th 


labor parliament and create a labor government. a 


perous and happy. All that is needed is to organize the land 


‘munity. They feel dae ope pate Anis fai 
velop this great national industry on the lines « 
might have been developed, and that it is “nee 


necessary to increase output and probably reduce the s 
price of coal by 1 improving the machinery of production. — 

To do nothing is an experiment having bad 
by week. Reversion to pre-war conditions is an 
- fraught with grave Deri so we start from eh ass 


Wie problem is to reconcile the wurine dient 
‘state. It is a race between socialism and revolution. 
ism is the only program of reconstruction that is 
Against it are arrayed all the forces of disorganizatio 
cialism desires government as the expression of the cc 
will and aspiration. In bringing it to pass, we wish 
the trade unions and the political Labor party as the for 

I think that an effort should now be made to sprea 


really no reason why all the large and important uni 
should not be banded together for defensive purposes. ~ 
think that it will become the duty of this alliance ultima 
to fight the question of conscription. Some of the 
union leaders have conceived and expressed their funct 
that of brakemen, to lessen the speed of the movement, 
job should be that of stoker, to bring fire and driving P 
Those leaders signed away their executive power in 
treasury agreement. As a result, some of the unions a 
without leadership. The engineering unions should be | 
kings of the industrial movement. But because of theit 
ternal dissensions the government does not consider them 1 
the anxious solicitude which it gives the railwayme 
example. Then too, some trade union leaders have rebu 
local and district strikes as “ unauthorized,” but these ; 
often are the result of a local grievance which should hs 
been taken up and dealt with by the central executive. 
this operates to separate the leaders from the rank and 


Till They Vote Their Way to Power 
THE working classes do not yet know what they ca 
When they know that the power is theirs, in five, ten, 
years, there will be an avalanche. Then they will ele 


county of Durham, already they have seen that they have 
power, and they have obtained the majority of the c 
council, believing that the administration of the laws 
important as the making. When they awake to the k 
edge of their power, they will possess Britain. A proc 
education is going on. The Coal Commission helped i 
For some years now, in peace time, there have been each 
three to four thousand meetings a week throughout the : 
From three to four thousand platforms, economics have 
taught to the people. This will continue till they vote t 
way to power, unless in the meantime the privileged clas 
alarmed at the progress made by labor, may Pirin ¢ 
flict which L eniele end i in pores 


Negro and White Man 


The Proper Basis of Race Relationship 


COME before you with no thought 
of underestimating the hopeful 
signs of increased cooperation and 
™ better understanding between the 
es that will, in the end, adjust all our 
sunderstandings. But I come as a wit- 
s under oath, pledged to tell you “ the 
th, the whole truth and nothing but 
‘truth.” It is my sacred duty to look 
rs in the face with you, and see what 
future holds; and I beg you to re- 
‘e what I say in the spirit in which 
i given and to help me to define the 
per basis of relations for our racial 
ps: 
uring the period following slavery 
fe was a spirit of helpfulness and per- 
lal interest on the part of white peo- 
toward colored people that does not 
#7 exist. No farm or household was 
‘plete without its Negro cabins, and 
® master and mistress took a personal 
rest in their employes, taught them to 
il their Bible and to write and to live 
ght lives. The colored people also 
their master’s interest to be their 


ir was put on a salary _ basis, 
yh was small, because of the im- 


“minimized his personal ee in 
“@job and in his employer. Negro 
jhen went to manage their own house- 
s in Negro settlements, and left be- 
the hired girl, who did not con- 


By A. M. Moore 


D* A.M. MOORE here appears as 
Spokesman for “the Negro peo- 


ple of our Southland,’ on “ questions 
of great significance in the healthy and 
amicable development of both races.” 
It is a message for the North as well 
as for the South, It was, however, 
prepared for a Southern conference 
and was received with every evidence 
of sympathy and with genuine appre- 
ciation of the gravity and the infancy 
of these questions, 


Dr. Moore lives in Durham, N. C., 
and as the head of the most extensive 
insurance business conducted by and 
for colored people in the South, he 
has an unusual opportunity to com- 
pare conditions in various states and 
neighborhoods. Although the Negro’s 
demand as interpreted by Dr. Moore 
includes the giving of the ballot “to 
properly qualified persons as a guar- 
antee of their full protection,” and a 
plea to “ the white woman especially 
to open her heart and look upon her 
black sister with compassion and to 
recognize the struggle she has made 
against the worst elements of both 
races,’ the address also deals with 
specific economic grievances. “ The 
life of the educated and thrifty Negro 
is today cheaper than it was in the 
days of slavery.’ What Dr. Moore 
says about lynching, segregation, the 
Jim Crow car, amalgamation, religion, 
education, and the treatment of black 
soldiers in France, is neither plati- 
tudinous nor rhetorical. He speaks 
soberly without rancor or subservi- 
ence.—EDITOR. 


of the South, before the races can come 
to the fullest self-respect. 

In the period of estrangement follow- 
ing the Civil War, the entrance of the 
freedmen into politics served especially to 
deepen the hostility between the races. 
Without commenting upon the grosser 
irregularities, the errors and injustices on 
both sides, I. may mention the one thing 
that has remained the most harmful to 
my people. 
then and has kept up ever since a cam- 
paign of vilification and abuse which has 
magnified every fault and minimized 
every virtue of the Negro. He sowed 
the spirit of hatred which is reaped to- 


_ day in the utter lack of understanding on 


the part of both races. I do not at all 
obscure instances of misuse of the ballot 


by the new voter; but the Negro, with 


his natural love for his recent master, 
would have overcome the vicious and un- 
scrupulous elements in his race, had the 
unscrupulous white politician not made 
capital of his ignorance. 
Even since the elimination of the Ne- 
gro from politics the tirade is unbated 


and his condition has been made worse. | 


He was advised to turn to business, edu- 


cation and religion, and he has done so. ' 


But it has only intensified his hardships, 
because he is stripped of all political 
power and incapable of checking the 
drift of sentiment against him. The life 


of the educated and thrifty Negro 1s” 


today cheaper than it was in the days 


The white politician began 


2 the old attachment with her white mistress. 
his girl, because of her weakness and because of the un- 


he passions of her white overlord, and a race of mulattoes 
i begun. This so enraged the white mistress, with her 
er moral standard, that she thrust from her and from her 
wit the dishonored mother; and from that day she came 
Mold in light regard the virtue of Negro women. 

hen followed the period of estrangement, leading down to 
l@resent. White women came to hate black women and to 
@that hatred to their children. Likewise, the black woman 


cf tice to her and her offspring; and she taught that off- 
\g to distrust and to hate white people. 


rf 


strengthened her Christian character to an extent that 


of slavery. He feels today that he is driven away 
from his property often because he owns it. Churches, schools 
and lodge halls have been burned down and fine homes dyna- 
mited because of ill-will against the owners. In many com- 
munities Negroes will not accumulate property for fear of 
having to leave it at any time. . 

Note, for instance, the growth of lynching which has helped 
to make life for the Negro insecure and dependable upon the 
whim of the mob. Since 1889, 3,308 persons, nearly all 
Negroes, have been lynched, some of them women. In 1919, 
77 Negroes were done to death by hanging, burning, shoot- 
ing, drowning, beating and cutting, four of these occurring in 
my own state of North Carolina. 

It used to be charged that lynchings only followed cases of 
rape, but of the 77 persons lynched last year only 19 were 
alleged to have committed this unmentionable crime. The 
others were killed for various reasons, many of them frivolous. 

It has also been thought that this hideous crime was the 
expression of a desire for social equality. I believe it very 
clearly is not. ‘The mind of a rapist is steeped in ignorance, 
debased by hatred and debauched in the desire for revenge. 
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Like a mad dog he runs amuck in the community seeking whom 
he may devour. If this crime was an expression of the desire 
for social equality it would occur among the class of Negroes 
corresponding more to the Anglo-Saxon type, as it usually does 


not. It is also noteworthy that this crime was unknown when 
sympathetic relations existed generally between the races; and 


that friendly white people who help the Negro-and who are, 


more often in contact with them are never the victims. And 
lynchings usually occur in districts where the races are 
farthest apart. 


The Segregation Problem 
Tur effect of a lynching is far worse on the white race than 
it is on the race of the victim; for only one Negro is lost to his 
race but a thousand murderers are turned loose on the whites 
with fiendish passions and lusts aroused to be satisfied on 
white and not black people. 

_Another thing much misunderstood is the matter iy segre- 
gation. There persists a mistaken feeling on the part of many 
white people that Negroes desire to live among them. The 
thought that the Negro simply wants better surroundings and 
modern improvements, such as may be found in any white 
neighborhood and are not usually found in any colored sec- 
tion, never seems to be considered. ‘There is no objection on 
the part of Negroes to separation itself, so long as that sep- 
aration is not promulgated on the theory of inferiority and 
is not used to deprive the Negro of improvements which he is 
entitled to have as a tax-payer. “The whole tendency on the 
part of the Negro is toward a natural selection of his own 


kind, even among his own race; and removal from among . 


whites is prompted by a feeling of loneliness for his own and 
a desire to avoid friction. 

But the penalty for this natural human desire is unwhole- 
some surroundings and indecent environment for the rearing 
of Negro children, because-of the failure of those who make 


- the laws, collect and appropriate the taxes and govern the 


cities, to improve and police Negro sections and to take a 
genuine interest in the community life of the race. The segre- 


_ gated district has meant in the past unsuitable living quarters, 


a higher mortality, especially among children, increased’ insur- 
ance rates on life and property, inadequate lighting, policing, 


sewerage and drainage. 


It has recently happened in my own home city, during the 


influenza epidemic, that the streets of our isolated Negro sec- 


tion were so muddy that automobiles could not make deliv- 


‘eries of soup and medicines after they hadi been prepared for 


the sick. ‘There are entire counties in Mississippi and other 


_ parts of the South without any whites at all; but these districts 


are uncared for and are taxed without any representation. 

Similarly, the Jim Crow car has meant inferior accommo- 
dations of travel—filthy coaches, waiting rooms and toilets; 
often only one toilet for both men and women. Yet colored 
passengers pay the same fare as white passengers. ‘The prin- 
ciple upon which the Jim Crow car is established—that of 
racial superiority—is iniquitous and is a humiliation to every- 
one who is forced to submit to it. But the humiliation of the 
Jim Crow car is small as compared to the humiliation of the 
Jim Crow spirit that dominates every walk of the Negro’s 
life. 

If only the white people would think of the lofty position 
they occupy in American civilization, they would certainly see 
that it requires no emphasis to remind colored people of their 
superior intelligence, political experience and social develop- 
ment. ‘This is evident from all the Negro can see about him; 
it is written on the skies. It is therefore never necessary, and 
it only aggravates, to curse, kick, abuse and Jim Crow; to 
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speak of colored people as “ niggers,” “coons ” or even to 
them “ auntie” or “ uncle.” These things only embarrass 
ored people and do not strengthen the case of the white n 
The custom of newspapers to ridicule the efforts of col 
people is also a gratuitous insult that they have to meet 
every hand. 

God made of one blood all races of ,men. 
races comes through service to mankind. The great races « 
the past who forgot their duty to their fellow-men perish 
from the earth. The great white race has been preserved < 
teacher and lawgiver of all mankind, but it must not for 
its Christian mission and duty to lead and to love the weak 
and darker races of the earth. t 

There is a pronounced tendency on the part of white 
to discriminate against the darker-skinned colored people a 
to be more resentful of their presence, although they may t 
cultured and educated. This is having a disastrous eff t 
damning everything black and elevating everything whi 
and by creating the desire in colored people for lighter-skinne 
children. Thus, black men have been choosing women « 
lighter complexion, and the last census showed that 25 p 
cent of the Negroes are mulattoes. Thousands of them i 
bleached their skins. This all means that as Negroes be 
lighter in complexion they cross the color line and bece 
amalgamated and lost in the white race. Thus the white : 
does indirectly what neither he nor the Negro wants doi 
directly. I can say for the black man that his desire is not 
amalgamation ; he has pride of race and of ancestry and desit 
to build his own civilization beside that of the Anglo-Saxa 
without hindrance or limitation. 

The Negro desires and is entitled to receive greater consi 
The silence of t 
white pulpit and its failure to throw its force against lynch 
and lawlessness calls forth severe criticism from the Neg: 
pulpit. The Negro minister is often inefficient, but he is 
loyal leader of an important group of our citizenship @ 
should be helped by the white congregations. A broa¢ 
spirit should be shown toward him. ; 

Recently, at a great state organization of Christian min 
ters in a certain town, a committee of Negro preachers wi 
to the church and sat in a rear, unoccupied seat. They w 
immediately invited to the gallery. 


Away from the Church ‘ 

THE eagerness with which Negro ministers took hold of ¢ 
Interchurch World Movement shows their desire for he 
They know their weakness and recognize the fact that ¢ 
rapid advance of the race along commercial lines is removij 
them from church influences. One of the most pressing pi 
lems of our’ own race, and one which seriously affects ri 
relations, is that perhaps one-third ,of our pulpits are toa 
unoccupied, while a large fraction ae the remaining two-thit 
is poorly filled. 
The drift of the race toward ENA) and away fr 
the church is largely because of a lack of trained leaders; as 
this in turn is due to inadequate provision for education, esp 
cially in the higher branches. ‘The South has repeatedly te 
the North it is looking after the Negro, and today it is ve 
difficult to secure funds from the North for any other thi 
industrial schools; while the South does not sustain a sins 
college for Negroes that receives class A rating. On the oth 
hand, every state in the South has its excellent white univ; 
sity. The South is losing its opportunity to make a religi¢ 
impression on the growing youth of the land. The mission a 
denominational schools are wholly inadequate and the sta 
are not doing their duty. The young Negroes are forced to 


ENorth for all professional education and usually do not come 
- back to the old conditions. 


At the present stage of the .Negro’s development, the atti- 
tude of national leaders toward our service men has been most 
IF humiliating and difficult to understand. ‘They evaded the 
appointment of surgeons, nurses and officers for Negro 
soldiers. The Negro was considered necessary in the great 
% struggle, and it is said that one dollar of every five given in 
j the various drives in the South was given by Negroes. They 
* furnished their quota of fighting men and received many dec- 
» orations for bravery; their loyalty was unquestioned. Yet, in 
) the triumphant parade in France the American Negro soldier 
4 was not permitted to participate, although the black colonials 
» of other nations were in line. In the Panthéon de la Guerre, 
§ in Paris, where the achievements of the Allied armies are 
) shown in a great painting, representing the history of the war, 
'} it was ordered that there should appear no face of a black 
} American, although black colonials and Indians are repre- 
‘sented. The impression is left that the American Negro is a 
@ degraded being unworthy to have any historic recollection or 
‘@ remembrance. 


} This strange turn from the policy of rewarding the valor 
p and self-sacrifice of good citizens can only be explained by the 
4% freakishness of those in authority. Perry on Lake Erie, with 
| his loyal black supporters, Chrispus Attucks on Boston Com- 
mons, San Juan Hill and Carrizal cannot: be faded from the 
American mind or from the annals of history. In the face 
‘of this illustrious history and the glorious achievement of the 
“race, the Negro’s star will not be dimmed. He is determined 
‘so to live that these war-lords of hate will have to do a lot 
©) of explaining in the future to their sons who inquire why the 
) deeds of the Negro have been obscured by the prejudiced 
i") historian. 

_ The only enduring basis of race relations must be one 
‘founded upon the teachings of Jesus Christ. Justice, mutual 
| respect, brotherly love and Christian charity must be the 
‘Fcornerstones, and any structure reared thereon will be sub- 
'stantial and will withstand the dry rot of hatred and the 
# disintegration of prejudice and misunderstanding. 

There must continue the fine relationship between the white 
‘and colored leaders in such a state as mine. The Negro needs 
ithe civilization, ideals, standards and culture of the white 
}people and, most of all, their kind personal sympathy. The 
white man needs the labor, the simple-hearted loyalty and the 
,,wsoulful song of the Negro. The South is suffering becausé 
‘both are not getting from each other what the other has. The 
Mleaders must see that a proper succession is established as the 
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Or shaped 
Like enamel, 


Into a small 
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younger men of both races come to assume the duties that we 
' older men are laying down. 

It must be realized that the Negro, as a worthy citizen, wants 
for his fullest, though separate, development all those things 
that go to make a full man. He wants complete justice in the 
courts and in all the dealings of the races. He wants equal 
advantages for education and for mental and spiritual growth. 
He wants to be thought of as a man and not as a “ problem”; 
and he is eager and willing to prove himself worthy of such 
thought, if the handicap of his color is removed. 


The Negro pleads with the white woman especially to open 
her heart and look upon her black sister with compassion and 
to recognize the struggle she has made against the worst ele- 
The black woman, it has been truthfully : 
said, is the tragedy of the race. ‘There are millions of our 
wives and daughters who have nothing in their lives to be ” 
ashamed of. The greatest stigma today that a colored woman . 
can receive from society is that which associates her with a ay 
white man in immoral relations. Yet, our women never have a 
the satisfaction of knowing that phen women have faith and 
confidence in them. 4 


The Negro asks the white man to extend the ballot to. 4 
properly qualified persons as a guarantee of their full protec-— < 
tion. He does not desire to rule but he does desire to share in 2 


the government of his country, and he would not be a worth | . 
Hi 


Ems 


while citizen if he did not. \ He believes that the spirit of law- 
lessness has arisen from his helplessness and that it cannot be 
checked until his white friends make him a full citizen and 
give him proper presentation in the government for which he 
is ever ready and willing to give his life. The white man ~ 
is also asked to remember that it is indeed unjust to deprive i% 
every intelligent, honest and upright colored man of the high- b's 
est privilege of citizenship because of the errors of his ancestors 
in the distant past. bes 


We thank God that the Negro is 100 per cent American. . ; 


The red flag of bolshevism and anarchism has never disgraced — 
the cabin door of a black man and never will. He who 

charges that we are in sympathy with the advocates of force — 
or retaliation, except in necesssary self-defense, underestimates — 
our intelligence and knows not the mind of the Negro who 
was never more determined to live within the law than today. 2 
Recent evidences of the supremacy of law shown by actions of — 
the governors of North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
other Southern states is ‘a double guarantee al the rights of 
every citizen, white or black, who trusts his case to the law. 
We therefore mean to deal justly and live uprightly and die 
at the altar of your civilization pleading for a man’s chance. — 


HY should my life 


Be beaten 


Conventional design ? 


Le Baron Cooke. 


ABLE | series of articles reviewing the: progress 
| t year in ae several subdivisions of the field 


S ie pages, ‘it is not ee within the 
is department to give a full digest of them. One 
e more significant facts or reflections, however, 
ted about each of the fields in which SURVEY 
pecially interested. x 
Standardization, by John M. Bresnahan, ~ 
American College of Surgeons completed its 


spitals of fifty or more beds. The American Medical 
hrough its Council on Medical Education, made 
report on its survey of the 6,440 hospitals of 
with ten or more beds, with respect to their use 
. presenting a tentative schedule of essentials for 
ry training of internes. The Catholic Hospital 
on, various state and county medical societies and 
nsure, the American Conference on Hospital 
he American Protestant Hospital Association, and 
izations, as well as the medical press and many 
1 writers, have actively furthered the cooperative 
wn as “hospital standardization,” 


: B tiiion by Richard E. Schmidt. In 


the average. The character of design has improved; 
indicate repose and restraint and withal are not extrava- 
or over-ornamented.” It is anticipated that the high cost 
ding may bring about a decline from the generally 
PP ved standards of arrangement and equipment; while on 
the other hand, the genera eae in the number of patients 
rohibition went into effect and employment has been 
lentiful may relieve existing institutions; and the shortage of 
mployes and attendants of all sorts will stimulate the installa- 
n of such labor-saving devices as fast-power dumb waiters, 
sh-button elevators, circulating drinking-water, careful dis- 
:ribution of plumbing fixtures, chutes, linen, hospital supplies, 
and centers of food distribution and waste Hispoals and will 
omote the use of durable material and finishes for floors and 
her surfaces. 

Hospital Administration, by Andrew R. Warner, M.D. 
f Justified hopes, accelerated tendencies, and crystallized 
opinions ” in administration are noted for the year 1919, and 
attributed to the return to civil life of the large numbers of 
- physicians trained in institutional medicine and management 
in the military hospitals, and also to the wider general interest 


jitals with a capacity of 100 beds or more in the. 


ge pave decided to ericall its canes to include: 


which is a move- 


in improved hospital service; “‘ but may he Gh! ‘writes 
field of hospital administration for 1920 have deinieey a 
plished acts and progress to record.” . 

Nursing Education, by Isabel M. Stewart. Ree 
, from the demoralization due to the war and the epid 
pietts to recruit student nurses, and to improve the con 
under which they get their training, as a means to that 
and to prevent their dropping out by the way; improvements 
in course of study; special courses for the preparation. 
public health nurses; the opening of several new courses fe 
nurses in universities, and the increase of the number to tw 
which give the B. S. degree for the combined acad 
professional course; with a revival of the agitation fo: 
_cheap worker of the old servant-nurse type,” are among 
developments of the year to which attention is called. 

Medical Social Work, by Edna G. Henry. Medical sc 
work entered the military hospitals during the war, the Roma 
Catholic institutions and the hospitals of the Public H alth 
Service since the armistice, and there are now, in the Un 
States and Canada, 296 “ individuals or groups of ind 
called social service departments,”’ of which at least 75 “* 
a claim to be called social service departments under the | 
rowest definition.” The tendencies in this field are sui 
marized as follows: 1 Paes 

Medical social service departments are becoming more and m 
a part of the institutions which they inhabit. They are releasi: 
gradually, the question of financial relief to others, and are gi 
more attention to their own problem, that of the physical condi 
‘Constantly their responsibility for the patient leads them farthe 
from the hospital door until a real sense of responsibility to th 
community as well as to the patient is being developed. They | 
_a big factor in the new belief that a hospital ought to be a soc 
"asset. 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium Development, by T. B. Kid 
‘Twenty-five new sanatoriums, with a total capacity of 1 26: 
beds, were opened; four states appropriated funds for seve: 
new state institutions; the United States Public Hea 
Service opened four sanatoriums, providing something li 
2,000 beds, for ex-service men; auxiliary methods of treatme 
especially by occupational therapy, were more largely e 
ployed; and after-care received increasing attention. 

Laboratories, by Louis B. Wilson, M.D. Increase 
familiarity with, and appreciation of, laboratory procedures b: 
clinicians is singled out as the greatest mark of progress madi 
by hospital laboratories during the year. More and bette 
housing and equipment for laboratories, and more and better. 
equipped men to put in them, are the crying needs for th i 
immediate future. 

Health in Industry, by Barrow. B. oe te ts There: i 
nothing more notable in the development of industrial medi-. 
cine during the past year than the very greatly increased | 


terest, in the subject among medical men. In almost eve 

industrial town in the country some physician or. ‘surgeon 
begins to stand out prominently as the one most competent to. 
handle industrial accident cases, and in a number of the large 
cities there are to be found men who have developed a more | 
or less extensive service through which varying types of ind s 
trial, medical, and surgical assistance is rendered by a gro 
of men. The most wide awake leaders of industry 
searching for men who can organize a direct health work 
industry, which calls for the past type of leadeat 
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| lity in se¢uring cooperation of all branches of industry, and 
usual administrative genius.” ‘The studies of the Public 
Salth Service, the service which the New York City Depart- 
‘nt of Health offers to employers, progress in industrial 
rsing and in legislation, and the bitter controversy over 
jth insurance, are also reviewed in this article. 
(Mental Hygiene, by Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
janges in the insanity laws have been made in several states, 
viding for admission of voluntary patients to the hospitals; 
» facilities of the country for the care of nervous and mental 
jients have been considerably increased, including many new 
¥chopathic clinics; courses have been established for the 
fining of psychiatric social workers; progress has been made 
ward securing reliable statistical information about the 
iivalence and nature of mental disease in the country; new 
Heties for mental hygiene have been organized; a Division 
4 Mental Hygiene has been created in the state Department 
7) Health of Connecticut, and in the city department of 
wark, New. Jersey. “The years’ 1917 and 1918,” Dr. 
Jliams concludes, “saw the development of the neuro- 
@chiatric service in the army. ‘The effective work done both 
@home and abroad of this division of the Medical Depart- 
Hot brought forcibly to the attention of the country the fact 
Mt psychiatry today is no longer a static thing but a dynamic 
@! pragmatic thing. The year 1919 has seen the demobiliza- 
Mh of the neuro-psychiatric service of the army and the return 
W§these medical officers to civil problems. In place of the 
er indifference, the returned psychiatrist is finding an 


(Mceased public interest in and understanding and appreciation: 


“@his work. Were there nothing else to record, the year 
Ruld have meant much in the history of mental hygiene.” 
(MJut-Patient Service, by Michael M. Davis, Jr. While the 
ier “ upset the routine work of many well established dispen- 
vies,” it “developed many more new ones than it upset.” 
cial progress has been made in increasing the number of 
Sidren’s clinics and clinics for the treatment of venereal dis- 
ts and mental disorders. The study of New York dispen- 
mes made by the Public Health Committee of the Academy 
w@WLedicine [see the Survey for January 17] is mentioned as 
wt of the noteworthy events of the year. With the de- 
pment of health centers a feature of the peace-time pro- 
‘Wm of the Red Cross, and with the American Hospital 
dlociation and the Public Health Service actively interested 
wigdispensaries, a great extension in this field may be looked 
jin the next few years. 
i zetetics, by Lulu Graves. Interest in nutrition and die- 
dies continues. Hospitals have for some time been making 
w.dy progress in this phase of therapeutics, and now the work 
diithe dietitian is being extended into the home and the fac- 
li. Nutrition clinics have been opened by hospitals, dis- 
wimsaries, departments of health, and social organizations, in 
@#ous cities. Progressive commercial and manufacturing 
is are placing trained women in charge of their lunch 
wwms and even hotels are utilizing their services. ‘The chief 
sid at present is for increased facilities for training. 
w’enereal Disease, by Alec. N. Thomson, M.D. “ Marked 
yiRzress in the general program for the eradication of venereal 
ease” took place in 1919. New laws requiring treatment 
je passed, and others became operative, until now “a good 
iy people think we are suffering from over-legislation.” 
i's, however, is only because facilities for treatment have not 
wie pace with the requirements, although they have increased 
jmpiderably. “There are now over 400 clinics. Great progress 
@ also been made “in depriving the incompetent physician 
fl the charlatan of their victims,” but this accomplishes little 
jess adequate facilities are provided in substitution. General 
gjeational work has developed encouragingly, under the 
@etship of the Public Health Service and the American So- 
‘4 ELygiene Association, and “ on the foundation laid in 1919 
fe will undoubtedly be built an educational structure which, 
_ugh the development of national publicity, will reach all 
"taps and classes of people in the United States.” 
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Health Centers, by James A. Tobey. A health center is 
defined as ‘‘ the physical headquarters of some productive form 
of coordination of the health agencies and activities in a com- 
munity.” In its investigation of the status of the movement 
last winter, the Red Cross discovered 72 which were in opera- 
tion in 49 communities on January 1, 1920, and’ 33 more 
which were about ready to open, a total of 105, in 77 com- 
munities. 


Child Hygiene in New Jersey 


Peete child hygiene work must begin at the 
beginning. Many of the defects and deformities that were 
discovered in the young men who applied for military service, 
or even the defects and deformities that are found in school 
children, begin in early infancy and in the pre-school period. 

It is estimated that 2 per cent of school children in the 
state of New Jersey have heart disease; this means 12,000 
children. ‘This is partly the result of contagious diseases in 
early life which leave the heart muscles anemic and flabby, 
with little reserve force to’ meet the requirement of vigorous 
childhood. 

Spinal curvature and poor posture, which have given con- 
siderable impetus to the movement for physical training, have 
a basis in anemia and malnutrition which are the result of 
improper care and feeding in the first years of life. While 
these conditions are frequently discovered in school children, 
they develop as the result of improper nutrition of the first 
two years of life and improper guidance in the pre-school 
period. Particularly deformities of the bones, such as pigeon 
breast, bow-legs, knock-knee, weak feet or flat foot, so fre- 
quently found in school children of the poorer neighborhoods 
are the result of rickets, a disease of poor nutrition and bad 
hygiene that occurs usually between six months and two years. 
In various schools it has been estimated that from 3 to 30 
per cent of the children are suffering from the results of 
rickets. It has been very gratifying in Newark to discover 
after several years of supervision of the Italian babies that 
rickets has been almost eliminated.from this group. ‘The rela- 
tion of rickets to defects and deformities is well illustrated by 
the reports from the British army where defects of extremities, 
flat feet, malformations of chest and spine and stunted growth 
were responsible for 41.78 rejections per thousand applica- 
tions. In a series of 717 cripples under 16 years of age, 10 
per cent of the conditions were found to be due to rickets. 

Of twenty-two thousand school children in London 2 per 
cent showed, some eye disease, of which three-fourths was said 
to be due to unwashed faces and dirty hands. Fifteen per 
cent of all eye troubles of school children are said to be due 
to a form of disease of the eye lids and cornea which is the 
cause of a great deal of blindness and begins between the 
fourth and sixth years of life, and is found among children 
suffering from malnutrition during early infancy. Of 408 
cases of hypermetropia (far sightedness) 103 were noted 
before six years of age and of 378 cases of hypermetropia with 
astigmatism 186 cases were noted before six years of age. 
Blindness is probably the most serious and saddest blight that 
can befall any child and when we remember that 84 per cent 
of this blindness is the result of neglected ophthalmia neona- 
torum, and that effectively organized child hygiene. work can 
absolutely eliminate ophthalmia neonatorum as the cause of 
blindness, we have an excellent illustration of the value of 
preventive work during the pre-school period over the 
methods now employed and approved by certain men and 
women who are unable to visualize the great task of preven- 
tive medicine and hygiene. 

The New Jersey State Department of Health in the devel- 
opment of its child hygiene plan is influenced by these consid- 
erations and seeks the active cooperation of all who are willing 
to devote themselves to the program of prevention. Among 
its many activities special emphasis is to be placed upon the 
perfection of birth registration, the supervision of expectant 
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environment can prevent their need. 


mothers, the improvement of obstetrical service, the extension 


of maternal nursing, the instruction of mothers in child nur-. 


ture, the removal of economic, social, and sanitary conditions 
that interfere with the integrity of the family and the well- 
being of the mothers and children. Child hygiene includes, 
therefore, all the activities that are necessary for the protection 
of the life and the happiness of the child and embraces in 
“platonic” cooperation all the agencies that affect the 
physical and mental well-being of the coming generation. 
Nothing, therefore, that is essential to the well-being of the 
family is foreign to the interest of preventive child hygiene 
work. While it is devoted to the science of making “ growth 
more perfect, life more vigorous,” one of the direct results of 
its activities is to make ‘‘ decay less rapid and death more 
remote.’ We would emphasize that it is not desired to permit 
conditions to develop that would require doctors, clinics, and 
medicine, crutches, and braces, when right living and healthful 
It cannot permit itself 
to spend for the treatment of a few the money that will 
maintain in health the many; to spend for the discovery of 
defects in school children the money that will prevent these 
defects from developing when applied to the instruction of 


_the mother in‘child nurture and to the supervision of children 


of pre-school age; to spend in the treatment of marasmus, 


_ atrophy, summer complaint, the money that can prevent maras- 


mus, atrophy and summer complaint and make healthy romp- 
ing children if the money is spent in teaching and helping 
mothers to nurse their babies. It is to be deaemicred that 


_ there is only a limited amount of money and energy available. 
~ Shall a public health department spend it, 
more perfect, life more vigorous,” or merely “ 
a little less rapid and death a little more remote? ” 


“to make growth 
to make decay 


: Juurus Levy, M.D. 


Facts about Cancer 


Z i lee February number of Health News, the monthly bul- 


letin of the New York State Department of Health—a 


compact pamphlet of thirty-two pages—deals with the facts 


which should be generally known and heeded in regard to 


cancer. This is the first printing of what has been prepared 
_ for a handbook on cancer under the direction of the American’ 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 
a bulletin of the New York City Department of Health and 
then as a handbook of the society. All larger city health de- 
_ partments will be invited to secure reprints or to print the 
_ booklets themselves for their own distribution. 


It will be issued also as 


s Among the 
conclusions we note: 


Cancer is slowly increasing in the United States and has 


_ become one of the most important causes of death in people forty-five 
_ years of age or over. 


‘The important factor in the successful treatment of cancer is its 
early recognition, which can not be accomplished unless those who 
have tumors consult a competent physician on the discovery of the 
first symptoms. 

As cancer is neither a germ disease nor contagious, but springs 
from some abnormal growth of cells in the body, it can not be han- 


_ dled by such public health measures as have so greatly diminished 


typhoid fever and tuberculosis. 

As, therefore, physicians can not by any means control the inci- 
dence of cancer, their efforts are turned to the direct cure of the 
disease or of any slight trouble or irritation such as may lead to 
cancer. 

The opinion of the most able physicians and surgeons of the coun- 
try at the present time is that medicines taken internally are not 
effective as cures for cancer. Neither pastes nor other non-operative 


‘methods widely advertised by quack doctors (some of whom unfor- 
tunately are physicians) can cure cancer. 


The favorable results, 
reported in the newspapers and in the advertising material and 
testimonials of these charlatans, are obtained with ulcerating growths 


which are not cancerous. There is no question that a cancer can 


be destroyed by 2 caustic, but much of the normal tissue about the 
cancer is also eaten away and the caustic is less easy to control in 
its action and much less certain than the removal of the whole tumor 
by the knife. Cancer can not be cured by osteopathy or Christian 
Science. 

Radium has been much used of late in the treatment of cancers 
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a the skin, and has bea found to be of great value in beeiaas 


. a revision of the existing formulae for medicated. alcohol -wit/ 


T1020. 


difficult to cure by radium, even. when used in large quantity. 
proper use of radium requires a large experience and great s 
if serious burns are to be avoided, and as a rule large quanti 
must be employed, so that not every physician has a sufficient amo: 
with which to treat cancer. On the other hand, X-ray may vy 
properly be used in treating those types of cancer which are ‘oy 
ably influenced by radium. 

Cancer begins as a very small growth and if it could be remov 

a short time after it appears would always be curable. As 
et eile are obscure and not always characteristic, it is mecessa 
to consult a good physician at the earliest possible moment and 
to delay or to apply home remedies in the hope that the > ee 
of no importance. 


even when small quantities are employed. Other cancers are 


Poisoning fro Wood Alcohal 


HE Public Health Committee of the New York Ae: 

emy of Medicine after several conferences with rep 
sentatives of the wood alcohol industry, the National As 
ciation for the Prevention of Blindness and the section of oy 
thalmology of the Academy has made the following prelimina 
recommendations: 


1. ‘Vhat a federal law be passed for the control of the manua 
ture and sale of wood alcohol by the use of license and bond tox 
required of all those who manufacture and distribute it; 

2. That the word “alcohol” be eliminated from the trade ha 
of methyl alcohol, and that it. be made known. by some ob 
designation ; 

3. That the rules governing the preparation of “ compleret 
natured” alcohol be changed so as to allow a much smaller 7 
centage of methyl alcohol. than has been customary hitherto, 2 
that the wood alcohol used be of a crude grade as in this state : 
wood alcohol is less toxic and less potable; 

4. That a more satisfactory method be devised for the control 
the distribution of the “completely denatured ” alcohol; 

5. That the city Department of Health be urged to take the ne 
sary steps for the strict enforcement of the provision of the sanit 
code which requires the placing of a poison label on all contai 
of wood alcohol; 

6. That local measures be adopted which forbid druggists to 
pure methyl alcohol and which would restrict them to the sale: 
but medicated and denatured alcohol only; 

7. That the commissioner of internal revenue be requested to ce 


view of simplifying them and making them more adaptable tos 
several! medical uses for which medicated alcohol is intended. | 


Lives and Money Saved — 


HE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 

PANY has estimated that through the health camps 
among its industrial policy-holders which was begun in Ié 
a saving of 27,500 lives a year has been effected. This:me 
also, on the financial side, a saving to the company of abil 
$5,000,000 a year in death claims. ‘The estimate is mali 
a comparison of the company’s mortality rates in the ims 
trial department with those for the registration area of 
United States which are most nearly comparable. The gr 
est saving is found in those diseases and conditions which fF 
received the greatest attention of the nursing service proy: 
by the company, and it is especially striking among wo! 
at the ages 25-34, when large numbers of the industrial pok 
holders come under the care of the visiting nurses for 
natal and post-natal care. 


The Ohio Health Law Agai 


T is bad news that the Ohio legislature has made the nel 

sity for a minor amendment to the Hughes Act (sees 
Survey for January 31) an occasion for so changing the} 
that it is hardly recognizable. “The revised measure peril 
health officers to serve on part time, and relieves them ij 
civil service requirements. ‘The 276 applicants for the. a | 
tions as originally contemplated have been notified not. te 
pear for their oral examination, and, in the words of an 
torial in Modern Medicine, “ Ohio abandons her brief Pit 
nence in the field of public health legislation.” 


i 


( 


_ INDUSTRY 


The Railroad Labor Board 


: eas wisdom of Congress in dealing with the railroad labor 

situation is now being put to the test. The Transporta- 
}tion act—the Esch-Cummins law—provided among other 
jthings for a Railroad Labor Board. ‘This was designed to be 
ithe ultimate dispenser of peace and contentment to workers 
on the railroads. Before the board was appointed, however, 
(sporadic strikes appeared and when the board finally met it 
was confronted with a situation which might well have bank- 
jxrupted the resources of a well-established agency. What it 
will be able to achieve under such a preliminary handicap will 
jaccordingly indicate faithfully, even though drastically, the 
jsoundness of the existing railroad law. 


Previous Congresses have evinced no great genius for-deal- 
ing with the industrial problems of the railroads. -We have 
jin fact had a record of thirty-two years of failure seasoned 
iwith hardly mediocre success. In 1888 the first arbitration 
jact for the railroads was passed. ‘This was never used for 
Yarbitration purposes. The occasion when its powers were in- 
voked was that following the Pullman strike. Then Presi- 
jident Cleveland availed himself of the opportunity provided by 
the act to make an investigation although he made no efforts 
ito bring about arbitration. The inquiry conducted by the 
late Carroll D. Wright and others led to the conclusion that 
Athe strikers had just grounds for complaint. ‘The strike, 
jnowever, had long since been broken by the use of federal 
atroops and of a federal court and in consequence the verdict 
‘¥was of interest chiefly to subsequent commentators. Certainly 
‘he strikers were not benefited. 


} With that one partial exception the Arbitration act of 1888 
was a dead letter. It was succeeded by the Erdman act of 
it898. Under this the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
§Commission and the commissioner of labor were made media- 
(tors. Either the railroads or their employes might call upon 
vhese officials when a strike appeared to be imminent. The 
Erdman act was almost unnoted during the first few years 
ufter its passage. Then for about five years it was frequently 
ised in relatively minor affairs. Its insufficiency became so 
bvious, however, that Congress created the United States 
3oard of Mediation and Conciliation on July 15, 1913. The 
hoard also settled a number of controversies but by 1916 the 
‘Maembers of the four larger railroad brotherhoods had lost 
Nonfidence in it. Then came the eight-hour controversy and 
jhe Adamson law. The War and the Railroad Administration 
G@ntervened. When the Transportation act was being drafted 
ast winter Congress very frankly accepted the fact that the 
board of Mediation and Conciliation was obsolete but a cer- 
ain tenderness for existing institutions and office holders pre- 
ented the complete abolition of the 1913 board. 


This record of ineffectual law-making is the background of 
ne present Railroad Labor Board. Past failure does not of 
Mourse argue the impossibility of success in this field. On the 
ontrary it ought to indicate the lines of future success. The 
jailures of the Arbitration act of 1888, of the Erdman act, 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation were due to 
umerous causes. ‘The act of 1888 in the judgment of Charles 
Neill, then commissioner of labor, provided compulsory 
hitration. It lay dormant on the statute books ten years. 
‘ompulsion, apparently, therefore, is not the key to success 

industrial peace-making. “The subsequent systems up to 
jie Railroad Administration have been voluntary and while 
‘jiey have been used more frequently they have broken down 
the time of the crisis. From the standpoint of industrial 
eace the Railroad Administration alone was highly success- 
il. Its concessions in wages were not so great as those in 
ther industries such as steel but it elicited the cooperation of 
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the workers. No previous industrial agency had consistently 
done that.’ 

This is the goal which must be captured by the Railroad 
Labor Board. G. W. W. Hangar, Henry Hunt and R. M. © 
Barton represent the public on that board of nine. Hangar 


is a veteran federal employe. He has served in the old Bureau 


the Railroad Administration. Hunt is a reformer in politics 
without conspicuous industrial experience. A. O. Wharton, 
James J. Forrester, and Albert Phillips are the labor mem- 
bers. Wharton was a member of the Board of Wages and | 
Working Conditions under the Railroad Administration. He 
was also president of the Railway Employes Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. The labor members are ¥ 
notably identified with the Washington headquarters of the — 
American Federation of Labor. In no sense of the word 
are they spokesmen for the insurgents in the railroad brother-— 
hoods. The railroad members are Horace Baker, a Re eb; oe 
liott and William L. Park. 

At this writing none of the organizations which sprang up 
atter the strikes occurred have been hospitably received by 
these nine men composing the Railroad Labor Board. The ey 
impromptu organizations which appealed to the board were 
denied hearings although the Transportation act specifically Pe 
states that the Labor Board “ upon a written petition signed — aa 
by not less than 100 unorganized employes or subordinate ii, 
officials directly interested in the dispute . . . shall re- ae 
ceive for hearing and as soon as practicable and with all due | 
diligence decide, any dispute involving grievances, rules or | 
working conditions.” By this refusal to hear the insurgents” BS 4 
the board evidently assumed that the railroad strikes were an 
passing tempests. They took the ground that the well organ- 
ized unions were able, despite the insurgency, to speak faith- Sa 
fully the state of mind of the railroad workers. Perhaps the ees 
board was sagacious in its judgment. If so a difficult task | 
will have been ably performed. If on the other hand the nine 
members of the new board erred in estimating the seriousness — 
of the existing revolt against the officers of the older unions, . 
they will have added one more failure to a long list. 

Meantime, however, the Railroad Labor Board is hearing ae 
the wage demands formulated by the officials of the regular | 
unions. Increases from 25 to 50 per cent have been asked: Jj 
In accordance with the Transportation act seven “ relevant 
circumstances’ must be considered in determining reasonable _ 
wages. ‘These are: , 


1. The scales of wages paid for nae kinds of work in other . 
industries ; ai i 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

3. The hazard of the employment; 

4. The training and skill required; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; : 

6. The character and the regularity of the employment; 

7. Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the result 
of previous wage orders or adjustments. 
A number of these “ relevant circumstances” were written a 
into the act with knowledge of the irritation which then ex- 
isted among certain classes of railroad workers because of the 
inequalities of wage increases during the war period. ‘To that 
extent for the present at any rate the work of the board has 
been rendered easier by Congress. Wii 


4 9 e as 
Cleveland’s Employment Service ~ 
OE of the noteworthy efforts to continue a free employ- 

ment service on a fairly large scale, despite the cessation 
of federal support, is being made in Cleveland through the 
cooperation of the Welfare Federation and the city govern- 
ment. The public employment bureau of Cleveland is thirty 


; borer: During the war, pecans a government 


rf and more adequate funds, the scope and usefulness of 
were greatly expanded. Better salaries were paid, 


offices were established, and separate departments © 


d oe the different anes of workers. In 1919 


ie of the entan including employers who had 
possibilities, canvassed possible means of support. 


ais being crated by that body, and, which was 
ant, in the chamber’s qualified endorsement of the 
¢ question of continued support was passed on to 
e e Federation, hes was already giving partial 


tinue this sgunate and to provide for the con- 
e men’s division on its existing scale until April 
[n the meantime, a small committee was appointed 
fdfare Federation and by the city director of public 
© inquire into the usefulness and possibilities of the 
ind recommend for it a policy to be effective after 


a its investigation the committee decided upon 

r of continuing and developing the employment 
commended that, since public funds were not 

e Welfare Eederation should appropriate funds, 
ry to available state and city funds, for the bureau’s 
1921. ‘This appropriation has been 

It is sufficient for urgent 


a i s of the: bureau. This board has been panciited and 

york. Its members are appointed jointly by the director 
hs tel unofficial organization; its authority rests on 
‘rol over recommendations for continued financial sup- 


bureau. At present the Welfare Federation is 


g about four-fifths of the necessary funds. — ; 
hairman of the board is Richard A. Feiss, a prom- 


ie ig fe plovers: employment managers, the secretary 
ocal builders’ exchange, an assistant superintendent of 
the secretary of the local federation of labor and a 
jtative of the advisory committee of the women’s divi- 
the bureau. The board meets regularly twice a month 


. director of the Welfare Federation and the director 
welfare meet with it. Committees are appointed, 


Ge of which are not necessarily members of the 
eerie: are asleciee with a view to their’ interest 


a as of the committee on the anes department is an 
istant superintendent of schools. Committee chairmen are 
pocciel | to keep in close personal contact with the bureau and 


‘It is too early to estimate hele success may attend the ulti- 


port on the hours-of-work problem i 
cotton, wool, silk, boots and shoes, and 
The general ‘conclusion reached is that 


no single schedule of hours is equally adeptable for all’ 
from the standpoint of production. The evidence is overw 
that maximum efficiency cannot be obtained in all industri 
any single specific work- day. ; 

In general, the ability to increase pearter efficiency and thus 
up, either wholly or in part, for reductions in hours w 
determined by the amount of hand work, as distinguished f 
matic machine work, which is ‘performed in any given pr 
Thus, those industries characterized by a relatively large : t 
machine work as a rule showed a caatkee decrease in ou ; 


; hours were he dita, , 


rushed Ghaue information Ee pe co 


gation aimed to include all available experience with re 


tions in working hours regardless of the actual length 
work-day, and comparatively little experience concernin; 


-8-hour day was obtained. The board is now engaged - 


extensive pibaeaceres of the work-week of 48 ies 


such schedules will, he jerued 3 in the near eau. 


‘Subsidy and Tha 


yy ork’ NS) compensation as it is now adminis 
often turns workmen into discontented idlers, acco 
ing to the experience and researches of the Institute for. 
pled and Disabled Men. ‘The institute quotes the fol 
cases to show the slight incentives to work which present 


-offer, and the results: 


Kaplonitz had been’a painter for years, earning $27 a week 
he fell from a ladder and broke his leg. He gets $15 a weeks co 
pensation. The Compensation Commission doctor tells him that 
can work so long as he does not climb ladders or scaffolds. 
means that he is no longer able to do the work in which he is sk: 
and must start at a new trade as a learner. If he begins 
factory at-some seated work he will not earn more than $12 or $15 
week. With his compensation this would come to about $22 a week 
seven dollars more than his $15 compensation. The man is 
anxious to work, however, and in two years has been empk 
only four days. | He says, ‘‘ That is boy’s work, to work in a facto! 
I was a painter. I knew my business. I don’t ‘want to start all 
like a boy.” Kaplonitz has been urged again and again to 
training but he refuses. 


Kamisky, a skilled bricklayer, fell from a scaffold and broke 
‘foot. He can never do his old work again. He had been a b 
layer for thirty years, and he hesitated to learn a new trade 
school. He used to earn $6 a day. When his case was settle 
started in as a factory worker at $12 a week at unskilled work. 
had been idle a year before this. ; 

Martino broke his wrist and lost three fingers while at work. 
had always been a longshoreman and an unskilled laborer. 
compensation was $11.54 a week. He seemed perfectly capabl 
doing light porter work, but he refused to make any effort to get z 
job even when one was offered him. He was the typical malingeren 
Winenever work was suggested he discovered some new pain or ache: 


In contrast to these gloomy stories the institute cites ey 
following instances where men have been rehabilitated by 
training: / 

i 


Brall lost his left foot in a stone crusher some years ago. Six 
then he has been following various unskilled trades such as fire 


tf 


the cripple they lay off first.’ He was persuaded that if he we 


skilled worker, even though he had an artificial foot he would 
be the first one laid off. After a month’s training at welding 
answered an ad in the paper and started as a welder at $24 a w 
and reasonable cooperation of all concerned; an exchange at “1’m not worried about not having steady work now,” he says, 


which no one, of whatever class of workers, “‘ need be ashamed _as good as the next man.” 


mate aim of establishing a free employment exchange on a 
city-wide scale as a public enterprise, having the confidence 


porter, etc.. earning from $10 to $16 a week. He said, “It’s al | 
i 
H 
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_ CHART 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 


SHOWING 
IMPARTIAL TRIBUNAL 


‘4h OF THE 


ie AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA > 


sentative one Manufacturers 


and an Impartial Chairman 


Chairman 


JoNnT BosRD oF UNIONS 
CONSISTS OF PRESENTS matters 
combined Executives] to trade Board invelv- 
ing all or lorge groups 
oy"members 


fe) 
Local Unions 


Presents difficulties 
arising 1 individual 
shops to Trade Board 


B 1 she Hart, Schaffner & Marx Agreement of March 94 
. | has provided the model for the present tribunals 


The other tribunals were established ih the following order 
Baltimore , Janvary 3.1917 


“i pata May 21/1919 
real, May 17 1919. 
chicago, general Parenee. May 21, i919 OOP CupIRNBN 
Rochésier, Septembér 6, 1919 A 
Tk lO, Nouember 17,1919 


mR lie Boston, January 11920 
Mf Cleveland, February 1920 


ir, the tribunal consisting Of an Arbitration 
od ‘| ee Board and a Trade Board, itis however the 
De a Plan to have a higher and lower tribunal i» 
| each center ultimately. 


ot Zon Chicago and Baltimore have develope 
(i i "y thus t i ro 


Associatien representahue, 


HRY ED BOARD 3 


CONSISTS Of equal number of Union | PossESsE 
and Manufacturers'Association 
Representayives and an Impartial 


| MENS CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATIONS 
GPERATING IN CLOTHING CENTERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA! 


ARBITRATION BOARD2 


CONSISTS of one Union repre-| POSSESSES final jurisdiction 


over all metiers arising under _ 
Joint agreemen!-and sole (Uris: 
dictior# over matters affecring 
enhre marker 


orig/nal _jurisdictio 
over all ma ers arising under 
en 


Joint agreem 


BospRo oF LABOR PIBNAGERS 


CONSISTS of combined | PRESENTS maners to 

representatives of mem-|Trade Board peoluring 

bers of Monvfacturers |interests of all or 
Assouathion group of Yonufacturers 


pumber OF 
acrorers® 
rs and the, 
1) oF Trade Board 


Labor NenncerR : 
ees S individual 3 The Impartal Tribunal in New ors City also 
[firm difficulties to makes decisions in difficulties arisin. 


betureen Contracteis and Manufacturers’ 
Associations : 


Trade Board 


SHOP SUPERITENDENT 
on 
Forensn 


4 Committee on Rates has not developed into a 
permanent body in most of the cemlers 
but is appointed by the Trade Board 
and takes action ushen the occasion 
for its need arises. 


Grup fh 1c 
Setiice 


a : THe system of industrial government which was put into operation last September [see the Survey for September 13, 


. oom 1919] by the organized manufacturers of men’s clothing and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is 


cme graphically presented in the accompanying chart. 


It represents the most comprehensive and highly perfected American 
oe development of joint control of indusiry by the employer and employe. 


It is one of the curious paradoxes of the 


t present industrial situation that the very organization which through the machinery depicted, has established itself as 
7 an essential part of the clothing industry, should at this time be a party to a suit which brings into question the right 
ae of existence of trade unionism itself. The Michaels, Stern & Company suit against the Amalgamated at Rochester, has 
i been followed by suits of the Bauman Company of Springfield for $100,000 and of the Rogers Peet Company in New 
me York for $200,000. Evidently a concerted move is on by a group of big employers in the garment trades, who are out 
(gece of joint with the trade government development, and who propose to smash the Amalgamated. Meanwhile the union 
,. is using the Rochester trial as an opportunity of marshalling for the public view its achievements in the interests of * 


= the workers. 
; tion 1s expected to develop further constructive plans. 


(4) Rosenberg was a tool setter when his right forearm was crushed 
h@etween a belt and a pulley in the factory where he worked. He was 
l@mxious to get work but it was impossible for him to return to his 
»ild trade. He tried for a long while to get a job to take charge of 
(fa tool crib, but was unsuccessful. Finally he took training as a 
‘notion picture operator. After he secured his license he went to 
\@vork D an initial wage of $35 a week and is now earning $70 
#) week. 


'§. Ingestad had worked on shoe machines in Sweden, but these 
“Ynachines required two hands for operation. After coming to America 
«We had the misfortune to lose his left arm at the elbow in a cordwood 
aw. He was not a lazy man but he never earned more than $12 
ii week as watchman, or messenger, after his accident. He said that 
t¢ had always been ambitious to learn drafting. He found 
We could do the work satisfactorily with his right-arm and hold the 
@aper down with his left stump. After he had finished his training, 
ie found some difficulty in persuading employers that he was as 
apable as a two-armed man, but he finally “landed” a good posi- 
(on. He is still working as a draftsman in the place where he began. 


a To make rehabilitation a less difficult matter for men who are 
‘Weceiving compensation the institute offers these suggestions: 


1. There should be special rehabilitation commissions or- 


c 
Gon 


phe iV 


At the annual convention of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in Boston, this week, the organiza- 


ganized in each state to deal with this problem. Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, California, New Jersey and Ore- 
gon are thus far the only states which have such commissions. 

2. All men receiving workmen’s compensation should con- 
sult with such commissions. "Where a man wishes to take 
training the commission should make arrangements for him 
to enter the proper school, should watch his progress in train- 


ing and should place him back in industry when he is trained. 


The commission should follow up the men for some time and 
help in making adjustments when necessary. 

3. The financial burden for this work should be divided 
between the state and the federal government but the con- 
duct of the work should be in the hands of the state. 

4. Compensation should be assured for the full length of 
training. 

5. The workmen’s compensation laws should be amended 
so as to provide that a man’s compensation should be lessened 
in no way if he works. In this way an incentive would be 
offered for a man to work while he was getting compensation. 

GERTRUDE STEIN. 
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EDUCATION 


A New Status for Teachers 


COMPLETE transformation in the character and status 
of the teaching profession, and a thoroughly revised atti- 
tude on the part of the public toward education, are necessary 
before teachers can perform their most worth while service in 
f ° LJ } Pie 
the democracy that is “scarcely more than in bud ” in this 
country today, in the view of Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Mr. Pritchett, who has just issued the fourteenth annual 
report of the president of the foundation, says that a study 
of the professional preparation of teachers in a single Amer- 
- ican state, Missouri, will shortly be published; meanwhile 
he discusses the general point of view and conclusions that 
have resulted from this study. 
He begins by declaring that ‘“‘as the central policy of a 
' democratic organization the wide diffusion of a high degree 
_ of intelligence has been neglected to the present day.” For 
- univetsal compulsory education we have made a brave stand; 
but we have paid little attention to its duration and content 
and to the means used in providing it. Mr. Pritchett says: 
_ Even our theory of universal education has hitherto been satisfied 
_ with a scanty offering formally presented and often properly de- 
clined; to pass it around to all was our main ambition. Hence- 
forth, the state must assume responsibility for the product in the 
case of each normal individual from the beginning well through 
adolescence. Hitherto, if each child attended a school for a few 
weeks in the year, it has been considered that the requirement was 
met; hereafter, it is indispensable that each child develop into what 
shall be, according to his abilities, an educated person, or show why 
that is impossible. 
_ This implies a shift in education from a nominally universal 
to a qualitative basis. Such a shift involves preeminently and 
almost exclusively the teacher.. Reverently as education has 
been on our lips, so little have we grasped its purport that 
_ “the sole factor which can give it reality and meaning, namely, 
the teacher, is grossly ill-equipped, ill-rewarded, and lacking 
in distinction.” Further: 
- A school system with us is an elaborate hierarchical device that 
undertakes through successive gradations of textbook makers, super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors to isolate and prepare each 
‘modicum of knowledge and skill so that it may safely be entrusted 
to the humble teacher at the bottom, who is drilled for a few weeks 
only, if at all, in directions for administering it ultimately to the 
child. Meanwhile superintendents and school boards publicly 
measure their success by numbers enrolled, by buildings and material 
equipment added, and by multiplied kinds of schooling introduced; 
and the people are taught to accept this as education. Such per- 
' versions are ample comment on the thoughtlessness of our formula, 
Where is the school system that by enlightened and fearless propa- 
_ ganda has convinced its public that education consists first of all in 
‘the superior quality and skill of its individual teachers, and is 
otherwise meaningless? 
Qualitative education, then, signifies a ‘“‘ complete trans- 
' formation in the character and status of the teaching pro- 
_ fession.” In the first place, we must get rid of our divisions 
into elementary and secondary school systems—these “ must 
_be thoroughly integrated into one homogeneous and indivisible 
unit—a varied but coherent twelve-year career for mind and 
* body.” This done,. distinctions of training, experience and 
- salary among teaching positions within this unit must also 
) disappear. Proper training for teaching the third grade should 
+ be‘ as’ prolonged and as serious as training for teaching the 
tenth or twelfth grade, and should be equally well rew 
“To pass childhood through a graded quality of instru 
"in order finally to place those: who survive in cha 
teachers only at the top is a blunder that explains 
dire results noticeable in our schools 
knowledge.” 
Needless to say, such preparation cannot be less than is now 
demanded for superior secondary instruction. “‘ Four years 
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of well-directed training subsequent to a high school education 
says Mr. Pritchett, “is sufficient, with selected material, - 
lay the foundations of a superior teacher.” Experience, skilld 
practical guidance, and further specialized study, attended 2 
ways by discriminating selection, should result in a grou 
having relatively high mental and social. power and fit - 
serve any community as leaders. Moreover: 

In the schools the attainment of such a standard would modi 
many things. The present methods and attitudes of supervisic 
would disappear; its hierarchy would be transformed. Organizatic 
would, of course, remain, but the pupil would meet directly a1 
constantly a well-selected and tested leader prepared to speak wi 
personal effect and to win response by virtue of trained intelligencx 
Such leaders, instead of taking minute orders from higher officer 
would themselves assume the responsibility, in joint action, for t 
conduct and development of instruction—the life-long business s 
capable minds. In other words, education would become a firs 
hand process by skilled practitioners like any other profession: 
service, instead of a second or third-hand operation with its co 
sequent perfunctory effects. 

To make a teacher in the sense outlined above, the preser 
form of preparation, elementary and secondary alike, neec 
revision. ‘The average secondary teacher today is a perse 
who has taken a college course for his own sake and as F 
chose. At or near the close thereof he has concluded to “¢ 
into teaching ’’—temporarily, and with no thought of the rr 
quirements of a difficult profession. This sort of thing mu: 
cease, says Mr. Pritchett. For a serious educative undertakin 
the way must be paved by a thoroughly well-organized cours 
of training, directed toward the specific work to be done, ann 
exhausting professional resources in that field. There mt 
be an integration of agencies for training teachers, just as ther 
must be an integration of elementary and secondary scho 
systems. “'Normal” schools should drop that name; 2 
institutional education for the teaching profession should # 
placed clearly upon a collegiate footing; it should be organize 
as a part of the state university, where one exists, parallel wit 
medical, legal, and engineering and other similar divisions « 
higher education. An incidental result should be to remove th 
“meaningless restriction” of the profession to unmarrie 
women.’ “To teach well,” says Mr. Pritchett, “is the prw 
ilege of maturity and experience. . . What have im 
mature girls to do with this except as they prepare to ma 
it the main object of their lives irrespective of marriage?” — 

Of course, the public must be taught to pay for this kim 
of education. To be willing to pay, it must place a tt 
value upon it. The winning of the public to these standar 
therefore, ‘is the work primarily of that portion of the eds 
cated public that knows the value of good teachers.” % 


Child Marriages b 

Cy the sixth day of March last Mary, a fourteen-yeas 
old motherless girl, living in a tenement district on th 
South Side of Chicago, was married to a man whose las 
name she did not even know. She had seen this man on 
twice before in her life. The marriage took place in t 
county building and was performed by a judge who accept 
$5 for his services. The ceremony was witnessed by Mar 


ter’s age. 
IS MY . 4 < . 
The: girl’s home was a miserable four-room flat in w. 


81 

chief desire appeared to be to rid himself of his daughter 
unfriendly stepmother had further increased the child’s 4 
happiness. ‘I'wo days after the marriage, the principal? 
the school formerly attended by Mary brought the case to t 
attention of the Juvenile Protective Association. ‘The chit 
was found working in a factory on the West Side. She wa 
no longer living in her: father’s home but was staying with 


ry 


f Rav 


Mtance in another part of the city. She did not know 
isband’s name, his address or his place of employment. 
gan was finally located, but interviews with him and 
he girl’s father failed to reveal any reason for this child 


resentatives of the Legal Aid Society and an assistant 
attorney connected with the Juvenile Court advised 
‘eps be taken to annul the marriage and to safeguard 
ild’s future. The father consented to this annulment 
hen the possibility of prosecution on a charge of per- 
vas presented to him. Nor was he the only person who 
id such action; a certain midwife not unknown to Chi- 
jegal agencies appeared at the office and volunteered to 
affidavit that the girl was sixteen years old. Annul- 
joroceedings were instituted, however, and Mary was 
/with a friend of her dead mother, who is giving her 
e that she was previously denied. 

5 story, which is told by the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
| of Chicago, is only one of seven, all having to do with 
Yaarriages, that came to the attention of the association 
single month of March. On the lower North Side a 
jn-year-old girl and a twenty-two-year-old man eloped, 
jo Ohio to be married. In South Chicago a tuberculous 
‘fourteen became a child wife. A block from the asso- 
iis office a girl of fifteen years, whose father was a 
jrd, became the wife of a man who later left her, going 
wher city. In another part of the city a fifteen-year-old 
iirried a nineteen-year-old boy who very quickly refused 
ort her. In the stock yards district a couple aged fifteen 
‘enty went to Crown Point and were married. Still 
1 child wife of only thirteen years now finds it im- 
j: to live with her husband, who is cruel and abusive, 
We has appealed to the association for protection, 

ases of this sort the Juvenile Protective Association 
| find a wholesome environment in which the children 
We a fair chance. It is also conducting an educational 
iim to change the custom of child marriage among cer- 
‘eign groups to conform to American standards. For- 
Wy in this program it is meeting with success among 


closing of the academic year at Connecticut College, 
vy London, brings to an end an interesting experiment 
unity service, which in the opinion of those who have 
innected with it has benefited both the community and 
dents. The Service League at Connecticut College 


al and religious groups for service both on and off 
ipus. This year the off-campus activity has taken’ the 
f stimulating and organizing any work that would 
bring together the various racial groups in the city 
‘rpret them to each other. The work is in charge of 
hing fellow ” in the sociology department, this fellow- 
ng maintained by the league itself and endorsed by 
ege trustees. Students doing field work in sociology 
®@e with members of the league, and the sociology de- 
t takes an interest in the work as helping to create 
the college a laboratory for research work in Ameri- 
on, 

Mig the things that this arrangement has produced is 
ildren’s Pleasure House, a motion picture theater in 
@itorium of one of the public schools of the city. Stu- 
i) the sociology department made a preliminary survey 
‘ttendance of children at performances given by local 
#; they then got in touch with agencies interested in 
Alms and sought to present programs that would divert 
§dren’s interest from unwholesome movies, and that 
@lso bring the children of foreign and American par- 
ther. Among the films shown in the Children’s 
JH: House are Cinderella, Ali Baba and the Forty 
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THOUGHTS OF A SMALL BOY 
IN A LARGE INSTITUTE’ 


HAT?’S this talk of cleanliness 
And Health and Wealth to follow? 
When every move a feller makes 
Someone is bound to holler— 
“Wash your face!” 
“Wash your neck! ” 
“Wash everything in sight!” 
Until you feel that’s all they know 
From morning until night. 


It’s “Blow your nose” 
And “ Where’s your hanky? ”— 
The one you never had. 

And so it goes through all the time 
Until bedtime— 
Then you’re glad. 

Of all the things 

I hate the worst 

It’s neck washin’—I despise. 


And when I think of my old Granddad 
Now most' eighty-five— 
Who never had a handkerchief 
Or washed his neck but twice 
It seems to me there’s sompin queer 
In “ Cleanliness is nice.” 
An’ livin’ long because you’re clean, 
And all that stuff—you bet! 
That when I’m growed up 
I ain’t. agoin’ to ever wash my neck. 
—Anonymous. 


1From Onward, the weekly bulletin of the American Institute at 
Chachak, Serbia. 


Thieves, Snow White, Tom Sawyer, Seven Swans, and Huck ~ “a 


and Tom. ‘The applause with which the five or six hun- 
dred children have greeted the dwarfs when they saved Snow 
White from the poisoned comb, or the Seven Swans when 


they rescued their sister at the burning stake, has far exceeded, 


it is said, any ever given the Midnight Man when he saved 
Helen Holmes from the lion’s claws. Supervised play was 


provided in the school yard for early comers, and the audience’ 


joined in community singing between reels. A self-styled “ ex- 
ecutive” of twelve years directed the children’s orchestra. 
Each student has been in charge of one performance. Sup- 


plementing the work of the sociology department was that of 


the art department. Students of this department made at- 
tractive posters which were placed in the public schools ad- 
vertising each program. 


An Educational Plank 


ILL H. HAYS, chairman of the Republican National 

Committe, has received from Judson F. Wright, 
president of the New York Principals’ Association, and Wil- 
liam McCoy, chairman of the Illinois School Committee, a 
petition asking that the following plank be inserted in the 
Republican platform: 

Recognizing that the public schools are the bulwark of democracy 
and that upon them rests the duty of preparing the future citizenry 
of the nation, and that the present shortage of trained teachers con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the welfare of society the Republican 
party advocates increased national support of schools, the creation 
of a national Department of Educatien, with representation in the 
Cabinet, and the development of a public school system that will 
furnish equal educational opportunity to all children of every state 
in the union. 

Prominent educators will attend both the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions, according to Josephine 
Corliss Preston, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, to demand that a plank for a national department of 
education with a secretary in the president’s cabinet be in- 
cluded in their respective platforms. This proposal is 
embodied in the Smith-Towner bill, now before Congress. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON HEALTH AND HOUSING 


Yours FOR SLEEP 

By William S. Walsh, M. D. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 274 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 

the Survey $2.70. 

Dr. William S. Walsh has written an 
“intermediate” treatise on wooing the 
“most gentle of deities, Sleep.’ Like many 
of its class, its defects are its excuses, as it 
is incomplete for the scientist and redun- 
dent for the laity, but satisfactory for all. 
Insomnia is- treated poetically, historically 
and entertainingly. He frankly indicates 
that science has elucidated many of nature’s 
‘secrets, but that sleep is still unfathomed. 
He indorses the idea that rest in bed and 
darkness approximates sleep. Like all 
worthy physicians he makes drugs his last 
resort, and his treatment of the many causes 
of the Gila monster of midnight is lucid. 

He dwells on the potency of uninteresting 
monotony in thought, sound and motion in 
the courtship of sleep. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject and amply repays 
perusal. The influence of all the conditions, 
mental and physical, affecting the insomniacs 
are satisfactorily explained and many sug- 
gestions for combating these conditions ‘are 
intelligibly stated. 

The book is evidently the product of re- 
flection, erudition and experience. A golden 
passage never to be forgotten by all suffer- 
ers is, “ Yoke Hope to Search, hitch them to 
Perseverance and they will carry the suf- 
ferer to Cure. Hope we possess, Persever- 
ance, if not a possession, may be acquired.” 

James E, KELiy, M.D. 


* # * 


SHELL-SHOCK AND NEUROPSYCHIATRY 

By E. E. Southard. W. M. Leonard. 982 

pp. Illustrated. Price $10; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $10.50. é 

“The lamented Southard ends his preface 
with the statement, “‘ Out of shell-shock man 
may get to know his own mind a little bet- 
ter; how under stress and strain the mind 
lags, blocks, twists, shrinks and even splits, 
but on the whole is afterwards made good 
again.” ‘This determination to get good out 
of evil was the predominating trait in 
Southard’s life, according to Richard C. 


“Cabot in his beautiful memorial address. 


And the logic that dominated the author’s 
thought is beautifully exemplified in this 
book in which the miscellaneous case reports 
of the war are assembled together in little 
groups, each united by some common prin- 
ciple and each pungently pointing a lesson. 
The book on the whole tends to confirm 
the lay belief that even insanity may be 
caused by the circumstances of life, and the 
layman will find much of profit in the con- 
sideration of the methods of cure. 
Throughout the book the author’s interest 


‘in mental hygiene and the part played by 


social service is fully as prominent as his 
interest in organic neurology and psycho- 
pathology. The book will stand as a monu- 
ment to a man of many talents. Southard 
the scholar would not object to the state- 
ment that his book is as much a part of 
history as of medicine. A. Mygrson, M.D. 


+ * * 


THe Opium MOoNOPOLY 

By Ellen N. LaMotte. The Macmillan 

Co. 101 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey $1.15. 

Nero once wished that the people of Rome 
had only one neck, so that he could get rid 
of them by one blow. Miss LaMotte shows 
us in this book what, in her opinion, is the 
“one neck” of the opium menace. Prac- 


tically the whole world supply of opium 


comes from India, where it is grown by 
government aided farmers who sell their 
product to government factories, whence it 
is sold by the Indian government to“ the 
United Kingdom or supplied direct to the 
governments of the consuming countries in 
the Far East.” [p. 8.] 

The direct profit of the Indian government 
was in 1916-17 £3,160,005 [in 1918-19, 
£3,191,800, Statesmen’s Year Book, 1918-19, 
p. 133], but there was in addition a profit 
from licensing the product in the Indian 
empire. The revenues of British colonies in 
the Far East are supplemented by opium 
licenses. In Hong-Kong, one-third of the 
colonial revenue comes from the local opium 
monopoly [p. 34]; in the Straits Settlements, 
including the city of Singapore, nearly one- 
half [p. 25]; in British Borneo, a large part 
of the income is derived from opium 
licenses [pp. 36, 61]; the Siamese govern- 
ment also lives in part off opium [p. 27]— 
nearly a quarter of its income coming from 
this source. [Statesmen’s Year Book, 1919, 
p. 1247.] | France also “sets up opium 
shops” in Indo-China. 

The United States stands out in contrast 
to the European powers which indirectly en- 
courage the use of opium among their Ori- 
ental subjects. The Philippine government 
absolutely prohibited the import or use of 
opium for other than medicinal purposes, 
and has supported itself without the aid of 
a tribute from this vice. The people of the 
United States, however, are less carefully 
protected than those of Europe, and our im- 
ports now show that we are the largest per 
capita users of opium in the world outside 
of the Far East. 

For two reasons the opium monopoly is 
worthy of our attention: first, the world in- 
terest, the salvation of the Eastern peoples, 
the Chinese especially; second, the danger 
that the United States will take China’s place 
as the great market for these products. 
Either is enough to interest SURVEY readers 
in this small book, the author of which has 
the gift of making official reports and sta- 
tistics tell an interesting and fascinating 
story. i 

Effective joint action towards eradication 
of the use of opium for non-medical pur- 
poses is foreshadowed by Article 295 of the 
Peace Treaty, which ratifies the Opium 
Convention of 1913, already ratified by the 
United States. J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


* & # 


THE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS 

By H. Sheridan Baketel. Macmillan Co. 

167 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $2.70. 

This book will fill a place in the library 
of the busy doctor, particularly the general 
practitioner who is not able to visit the post- 
graduate schools or keep up with the tech- 
nical details of advances in medical diagno- 
sis and treatment of syphilis. As stated in 
the preface, “It is not a volume for the 
skilled syphilographer . . but rather is 
intended for the physicians who have not 
heretofore employed the intravenous method 
of injection or those whose acquaintance 
therewith is limited.” “The volume is in- 
terestingly written and will be of value as 
a compendium of the larger works. 

The experience of the medical’ profession 
should warn general practitioners not to 
undertake the treatment of patients by any 
of the methods described without first at- 
tending a thorough course of instruction 


under competent specialists, and it 
be unfortunate if the book stimulates 
use by incompetent persons of the valk 
diagnosis and treatment technique expl 
As an informative statement for the ge 
medical reader it should be well receiv 
WALTER M. BRuNET, MJ 
ee # ‘ 
PHYSICAL RECONSTRUCTION AND ORTHC: 
By Harry E. Stewart. Paul B. Hd 
240 pp. Price $3.75; by mail eo 
SurRvEY $4. ' 
A condensed manual of physical tht 
and orthopedics for the use of physi 
reconstruction aides, physical directors 
orthopedic assistants. It deals briefly 
infantile paralysis, diseases of the spin 
joints, the common fractures, foot strais 
the latest orthopedic appliances. Prog 
of exercises for general therapeutic 
well as for the treatment of infantile ps 
sis, curvature of the spine and flat feett 
an important part of the book. 


Doucias C. McMurtTt 
* * * 


HANDBOOK ON HEALTH 

By Walter Camp. D. Appleton &é 

210 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the St 

$1.45. 

Mr. Camp’s latest book should be u 
to the instructor of gymnastics and thi 
scout leader, providing him with a fu 
useful badinage and anecdote to keep hi 
dents interested (an important part oc 
procedure) as well as exercises an 
quences of exercises based on the au 
long and successful experience. The 
eral health hints given are for the mos 
too obvious to need stressing, thoug?’ 
must admit that in our day even coi 
place demands of health are apt to ber 
lected by persons counted sensible. 
author’s insistence upon athletics as thi 
great worth-while program and objecti 
the national life will readily be forgiy 
the ground of a specialist’s natural en 
asm; but the space given to it and other 
eral considerations in the book hardly nm 
it a very practical “handbook” for ti 
dividual in need of advice and stimul 


* 2. B 


INBREEDING AND OUTBREEDING, Their G 
and Sociological Significance 
By Edwin M. East and Donald F. | 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 285 pp. Illusta 
Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
Two biologists of note, both experimy 
plant breeders, have done a useful woe 
laying the results of their experiment 
their reflections upon the experiments EH 
a semi-popular audience. They are ws 
doing so, for no question comes moré 
quently to the eugenicist than this; I 
marriage of cousins prejudicial to offspi 
Or this: What are the biological 
quences of race admixture? pk 
After referring to the devices foum 
plants to ensure cross-fertilization te 
scribing in some detail the mechani 
reproduction and of heredity in gener 
authors describe their experiments — 
breeding corn (a normally cross-polli: 
plant); this results in a reduction in 
of the plant and its productiveness. B 
inbreeding be continued many generé 
further, depauperization is found to | 
and the quality of the plant to maint 
self. The plants become very uniform 
The authors conclude that the inju 
due to inbreeding per se, but to the 
ing by inbreeding of inheritant recessi1 


ik 
> 
2 
By 


ctive traits. On the other hand, if two 
ed (and depauperized) strains of maize 
rossed on each other, the progeny are at 
of great size. Such a result is gen- 
y found in hybrids. It is explained by 
authors on the ground that in such hy- 
ization any favorable characters are in 
J: degree dominant in development over 
unfavorable and thus the hybrid shows 
famber of qualities favorable to growth 
fertility. 

Ine authors next point out how inbreed- 
rhas always been practiced in producing 
Wy stock; this results in uniformity of the 
} qualities sought. So in man, “ inbreed- 
's the surest means of establishing facul- 
which, as a whole, are of high value to 
sommunity,” but “ owing to the existence 
rious recessive traits, there is objection 
indiscriminate, irrational, intensive in- 
ing in man.” Again, “there must be 
(1 mixture to induce variability, but these 
41 crosses must not be too wide, else the 
es are too few and the time required 
Yo great for the proper recombination 
leterminers] making for inherent capa- 
¥to occur.” 

must be said in conclusion that the 
rs’ applications of their principles to 
“ are sketchy and not analytical. No- 
te has an adequate study of this subject 
fimade. CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 
* * # 


* Narcotic Druc PROBLEM 
Ernest S. Bishop, M. D. Macmillan 
‘Co. 165 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
r Survey $1.70. 
Ye preface states that two points have 
irto received insufficient consideration. 
}, the suffering and struggles and prob- 
‘of the narcotic addict, and the other, 
‘jature of the physical disease with which 
} afflicted.” There is in the book a 
Wz, well-sustained plea for the takers of 
Whine as people who are physically ill 
not moral degenerates, and there is a 
‘Yous protest against the unjust stigma 
which these unfortunates have for 
been struggling. This is most timely, 
Wzhly to be commended, and cannot be 
“¥rongly emphasized. The theory of the 
le of the disease with which the mor- 
addict is affected, as accepted by the 
ir, is an unproved theory, contrary to 
(eight of scientific evidence and of more 
doubtful validity. 
second object of the book is stated to 
discussion and correlation of conflicting 
ies, so that each one may appreciate 
elation of his own endeavor to the 
| narcotic drug problem and to cooper- 
fith others for the benefit of humanity. 
wa: book the conflicting activities seem to 
wi) endeavors other physicians have made 
|p to treat those unfortunates, with all 
Mich the author finds fault, at the same 
(@:arefully refraining from giving from 
nwn experience detailed , suggestions 
would be of assistance to other physi- 
‘Mon the ground that the book is not one 
Watment. There seems to be more con- 
/§aan cooperation. 
' author further claims to have been 
(at into association with practically all 
5 and aspects of activity in the con- 
Mtion and handling of the narcotic drug 
im, but all the book deals with is prac- 
(the problems of that small class of 
Ss—the takers of morphine who, 
th pain, misfortune or accident, have 
Ml into taking it and who desire to be 
irom their drug. 
‘Hre.is a plea for education of the pub- 
‘@the narcotic drug problem that it may 
Mt to the addict, but there is no real 
‘Minding of the narcotic drug problem 
Bhe difference in the situations arising 
‘Wthe treatment and care of the heroin 
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or cocaine addict and the morphine addict. 

The real problems of the narcotic drug sit- 

uation are related to the origin and preven- 

tion of heroin and cocaine addictions and 
the treatment and after-care of those so ad- 
dicted. This book avoids these questions 
and is sterile of information on these essen- 
tial points of the narcotic drug problem. 
MepIcus. 
* * * 

ORGANIZATION OF PuBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
By Annie M. Brainard. Macmillan Co. 
144 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.50. 

HoME NUuRSING 
By Abbie Z. Marsh. 268 pp. P. Blakis- 
ton’s Sons & Co. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.75. 

The public health nursing’ movement be- 
gan as “district” or “visiting” nursing in 
closely populated areas and was frequently 
the gift to a community of a charitably in- 
clined person. ‘The idea has extended in 
towns.and communities of rural population, 
in isolated districts, and is now financed by 
public funds more frequently than by single 
individuals. Associations and groups repre- 
senting the community itself are making 
themselves responsible for the support of one 
or more nurses who are looking after the 
health of the community. Several states 
provide nurses for each county, supervised 
by a state supervising nurse—al! financed 
by public funds. 

Organization of Public Health Nursing 
cannot be too highly recommended to groups 
that are in control of public health nursing 
in their localities. Ttwo entire chapters are 
devoted to the various forms of organization 
that have been tried out, according to the 
character of the districts, The author’s sug- 
gestions on the formation of new organiza- 
tions are most valuable, and she is equally 
specific in her directions of assistance in 
eases in which an old organization needs to 
be rearranged to accord with the modern 
view-point. To seekers of light on these 
points Miss Brainard’s book will prove a 
real boon. 


A registered nurse is not always at hand 
in case of illness or accident, nor is she al- 
ways needed. ‘There are minor illnesses 
and minor accidents that may be cared for 
adequately from the home medicine closet 
or the supply cupboard. Miss Marsh’s book 
will be of. value in such situations. It makes, 
however, no original contribution, but rather 
duplicates a number of similar textbooks, 
some of which are better written and some 
worse, Among the former I would include 
the textbook revised by Anne Hervey Strong 
for the use of Red Cross classes and entitled 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 

JANE ELIZABETH HITCHCOCK. 
5 ea Fah 
HOovusING AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM’ 

By Carol Aronovici. A. C. McClurg & 

Co. 163 pp. Price $0.75; by mail of the 

SurveEY $0.90. 

THE Joke AsouT HovusiING 

By Charles Harris Whitaker. Marshall 

Jones Co. 233 pp. Price $2; by mail of 

the SurvEY $2.25. 

THE WorKING: WOMAN’S TiOUSE 

By A. D. Sanderson Furniss and Marion 

Phillips. Swarthmore Press, London. 84 

pp. Illustrated. Paper bound. Price 1s. 

é6d.; by mail of the SuRvEY $0.55. 


New Town 
Edited by W. R. Hughes. J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd. 141 pp. Price 2s; by mail of 


the Survey $1.00. 

A small handbook systematically setting 
forth the major elements in constructive 
housing reform, such as that compiled by 
Mr. Aronovici, fills an urgent need. For 
too long, the American housing literature: 
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has concerned itself with a description of. 
existing evils and with the improvement of 
housing standards at the exclusion of more 
fundamental economic questions involved in 
the housing of the people. Even now, when 
it is evident that the traditional machinery 
of production has failed to function, and 
that this failure is not due to temporary 
causes alone, some leaders of the housing 
reform movement continue to think and 
speak of the maintenance of standards as 
though it were the most important or the 
only goal of their endeavors. ‘The chief 
value of Mr. Aronovici’s book is that it 
places these efforts into the place where - 
they belong in a wider and more adequate 
conception of the problem that faces us. 

His definition of housing reform is: “The 
furnishing of healthful accommodations 
adequately provided with facilities for pri- 
vacy and comfort, easily accessible to cen- 
ters of employment, culture and amusement, 
accessible from the centers of distribution of 
the food supply, rentable at reasonable rates 
and yielding a fair return on the invest- 
ment.” Nor does he overlook the close con- 
nection of housing policy with larger aspects 
of industrial. development, distribution and 
growth of population and national economy. 
Following the lines of previous studies of 
social survey methods, he suggests a plan of 
inquiry for the housing reformer who wishes 
to arrive at an accurate view of the housing 
situation in his community and for the legis- 
lator who is concerned with improvement of 
the law. 

Visualizing, as he does, the desirability 
of radically changing the nature of the aver- 
age American residential community, Mr. 
Aronovici does not discuss the economics of 
the house supply merely from the point of 
view of established procedure and stand- 
ards; nevertheless, his intimate knowledge 
of both gives a concreteness and practicabil- 
ity to his suggestions which remove them 
from a possible charge of visionary unreal- 
ity. Indeed, with most of them conservative 
housing reformers will agree. He has no 
easy panacea for stimulating housing actiy- 
ity or supplanting private by state enter- 
prise, but rather lays down some funda- 
mental considerations without which either 
must fail. This small but weighty volume 
is likely to do a world of good in correcting 
mistaken view-points and vague programs 
yet all too current among laymen who tackle 
housing reform with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge and wisdom. 


The “joke” which Mr. Whitaker, editor 
of the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, sees in the present housing situa- 
tion is that “the more houses we build, the 
more they cost to build, the poorer grows 
the quality, the smaller the size, the smaller 
the rooms . . . and all the time rents 
grow higher and higher and higher.” Will 
housing reformers, he asks, “continue their 
hopeless struggle with plans for all the 
various ways and means that have so far 
been invented for compressing life into 
smaller and smaller quarters?” Nothing 
will avail, he contends, but “a new and 
more fundamental philosophy of the house 
and the home.” Hence he starts with the 
question: “ Why do we have houses?” and 
finds the answer in a ranging of the hous- 
ing reformer’s foal in the more general ob- 
jective of hug /n betterment. 

He finds pathetic evidence of the fact that 
the great body of our citizens no longer 
care about possessing a home, because its 
ownership brings burdens and unfreedom 
rather than enjoyment and security. No in- 
dustry and no community can by itself solve 
the housing problem, because its solution re- 
quires the stabilization of factors in our eco- 
nomic life over which they have no control. 


r aes accent for sort as- Bex 


of common folks; it is one of the 
eadable tracts from the “left wing” 
t 1g movement that we have seen. 
constructive contributions are the 
essays (by Robert Anderson Pope 
astings) in a competition held 
intly by the Journal of the Amer- | 
of Architects and the Ladies’ 


which are reprinted in 
Y s 


to. agitate,” ‘some one observed — 
“against the. house without 
”—ruefully. observing 

ther Sie Wong of Ce oath 


In Boeland both faites of | 


been strongly organized by 
who most suffer from inadequate 
and from bad house planning. 
hment of a women’s advisory 
the Ministry of Reconstruction 
public recognition of working 
i ae to> pe teenaron in the 
sin; _The two re- 


neers lat architects an others in- 
reation ded ‘model homes than 


e. aan s Aas Commit- 
bor party, and another woman 
party, in The Working Wom- 

Present in a more popular form 
re’s contribution to the solution 
ing problem. While naturally 
s’ interest centers around the 
ng and construction of the in-— 
se, they also concern themselves 
ut of the suburb and the town. 


ative house management as a 
ans of eliminating waste with- 
he privacy of home life. This 
is warmly recommended, espe- 
embers of women’s organizations 


orga ization tox garden ‘city propa- 
celal rates the proposals previously 
rth in a smaller book entitled New 
r the ‘War. Their plan has be- 
one project of a new town to be 
the Pioneer Trust which is de- 
detail. The New Town differs 
chworth Garden City principally 
it is to be a self-contained commun-. 
Y, based. not only on economic self-sufh- | 
but also on a spiritual purpose. Its 
ution, building, ‘industrial and agri- 
programs, educational system and 
n for the social welfare spring from 
urpose. To judge from the list of 
ts, which includes business and pro- 
fessional men of high standing, there is rea- 
believe that the plan will materialize. 
e book is well written and likely to stim- 
ulate thought on both sides of the Scie 
i * * * 
A Saas REVOLUTION 
- By Bertram Pickard [reviewed in the 
‘Survey for November 29, 1919] is now be- 
ing published in America by the Macmil- 
lan Co. Price $1.25; by mail of fhe 
Survey $1.35, 


general distribution. 


both sides of the question. 
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: headed 

Run Housing and the Tenaat: Farmer, 
which is of tremendous importance. Mr. 
Bizzell is a well known | man in Texas and 
his words should carry conviction. That 
article should be put in pamphlet form for 
It would show up one 
of our disgraces. - 
tricts, or for that matter in cities, become 
high-minded and civilized when living in 
such surroundings? ._ 
lords so unChristian, ‘unchivalrous? Can a 
country be called great when the vast ma- 
jority live from hand to mouth? To cure 


American unrest these conditions must cease. - 


i RAYMOND VERNIMOND. | 
[Catholic Priest.] 


‘ ar 
‘Denton, Texas. 


MISS WOODS REPLIES | 


To THE Eprror: In the reply to my article, } 


Boston and the “Movie” Censorship, in the 
Survey for April 17, Mr. McGuire states 
“that in the majority of cases the 347 or- 
ganizations which are working for state 
supervision of films. and form the backbone 


of the State Committee on Motion Pictures 


are individuals only who have presumed to 
speak for the groups of which they happen 
to be members.” These organizations have 
considered the matter in many instances not 
only once but several times and have heard 


the semi-annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
where three hundred or more clubs were 


_ represented by between six and seven hun-— 


dred official delegates, and speakers both © 


for and against state censorship were given 
_the opportunity to present their side and also 


for rebuttal, in the open discussion which 
followed only two clubs were represented 


as in opposition. Incidentally I may say that 


the spokeswoman for one was Rose Tapley, 
who according to her own statement was 


connected with a large film producing com- 


pany as late as January 17, 1920, and was 
temporarily in Massachusetts to fight state 
‘censorship. The aggregate membership of 
these two clubs equals two-tenths of one 
per cent of the State Federation. 

The quotations from the report of the 
meeting on September 26 fail to. give the 
intent of the discussion. It is curious to find 
that a “certified stenographic report” ob- 
tained by a stenographer unknown to the 
chairman of the meeting differs materially 
from the verbatim report which the official 


_Secretary of the meeting took, The editorial 


opinion of the press would be more con- 
vincing had the committee not had direct 
statements from reporters of four of our 
leading papers that orders had come from 
above not to cover any news favoring state 
control. 

Mr. McGuire states that Mayor Gaynor 
of New York vetoed proposed municipal 
censorship, but he failed to say that a cen- 
sorship bill passed both branches of the New 
York legislature and was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor only on the ground that a $10 fee was 
excessive and on the assumption that a fed- 
eral censorship law was about to be passed. 

On the question of the probation officers 
Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts state 
commissioner of probation, says: 

“The rejoinder of Mr. Maguire to the de- 
nial that Massachusetts probation officers had 


Can tenants in rural dis-° 


Why are land- — 


For instance, at. 


that the officers 


~. approached in such 


sentative opinion. 
questionnaire wz 
tion eas in 


cers state i che 
no share in Lindl 


done by cement motion 
are juvenile sessions in ‘all 
‘criminal courts of the s 
special juvenile p I i 
_More who heaile both juve 
“cases. Of. these oees 


fe tocelved’ inquiries 
Board of Review. Forty- , 
record as favoring state censors 
seven who favored local contro 
precisely this group” that supplie 
right and positive letters as to the 
effect. upon juvenile minds ° 
motion pictures and cited a great 
specific cases where misconduct was 
‘traceable to this influence. 
study of probation officers’ opin 
directly handling juvenile offe 
makes more emphatic the eviden 
- verdict that © Massachusetts 
would share in would be exactly ¢ 
that which was represented to the | 
of the legislature as being the expre 
the judgment of those who deal 
nile delinquency.” y | 
[Member Executive Commitnes St 
mittee on Motion Pictures} 
Boston. 
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GROUP THINKING | 

To THE Eprtor: The recent election 
National Conference of Social Work is 
only unique in the history of the co 
ence, but is significant. with respect 1 
future operation of the conference itsel 
may even be indicative of what i is 
in the country at large. 


In earlier days the control of the 
' Conference’ was ‘very carefully safegu 
Later there was a growing sense 
racy and bit by bit this carefully 
control was broken down. The rule he 
ex-presidents should become member: 
‘executive committee was modified a 
‘eliminated. Arrangements for su: 
nominations were made and recentl ‘ 
nominations by petition were permitted. 
conference itself was split up into great 
sions each with more or less democrati 


How to provide careful divebitan| 
conference and at the same time m 
democratic control has always 
troublesome problem. To make demo 
function has not been an easy task. 


In the present election, however, ther 
been a new force stirring. In Phila le 
under the direction of Karl deSch 
the social workers cast a straw ba 
president of the National Conference ° 
preferential basis. In Louisville, the 
of workers of the Welfare League, endi 
Allen T. Burns for Rese of the: 


4 


lonference. In Pittsburgh a formal petition 
jor the nomination of Mr. Burns was for- 
‘rarded to the nominating committee. Social 
iyorkers throughout the counrry, as never be- 
lore, became interested in the election and 
jtansmitted their opinions to headquarters. 
| After the Civil War, Secretary Chase, 
with respect to specie payments, said, “ The 
jay to resumption is to resume.” In like 
jaanner the members of the National Con- 
herence found that the way to function 
emocratically in the conference was to func- 
on. 
|, The nominating committee made its nom- 
jiations in the regular routine way. Later 
jae name of Allen T.. Burns was added to 
jie ballot, under the provision for nom- 
ination by petition; and he was subsequently 
wlected as president, defeating the two regu- 
sir nominees. : 
i) Lhere was no slate making. There was 
fo bargaining with respect to this year or 
jext year. It was a simple people’s move- 
nent. There was a stirring of democratic 
istinct, as never before, and the conference 
4egian to function democratically, It is signi- 
icant that there is this same stirring on the 
fart of the people generally to function 
jemocratically. In some of the states, for ex- 
Jmple, thousands of voters have -taken the 
“ime and care to write Hoover’s name in on 
‘ie ballots when it was not printed thereon, 
jjad when the politicians of both parties had 
jndemned him. He is the grear unsettling 
j,ement in their calculations, because he may 
yecome the embodiment of a people’s move- 
Avent. 
‘| Group thinking (sometimes aroused by 
,jtre leadership, oftentimes germinating of it- 
{lf and slowly developing) in time becomes 
jjroup action, and thence history. This 
jjroup thinking is the only key to the philos- 
‘obhy of history, whether we desire to use it 
4) understand events that have transpired or 
unlock the mystery of those that are yet to 
\gime. _ Cares C. Cooper, 
i Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. 


ti 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE 


‘To THE Epitor: I beg to call your atten- 
jon to an article that appeared in one of the 
cent numbers of your magazine in which 
pu referred to the American House of Cin- 
g@nnati as a subsidiary of the Social Unit 
tganization here. 
, Inasmuch as the American House was the 
pst community center of this kind minister- 
g entirely to the foreign-born in the United 
jates, the Americanization Executive Com- 
jiittee is naturally desirous of preserving its 
} ividuality in a project entirely its own 
‘dion. We are one of seventy recognized 
/Sanizations supported by the Council of 
‘peial Agencies of Cincinnati and, while we 
live every respect for the Social Unit as 
ich, we are not at all inclined to accord 
‘em credit for an accomplishment, the suc- 
“ss of which rests solely upon the devoted 
“Morts and sacrifices of the Americanization 
xecutive Committee. 
Joun L. McLeisH, M.D. 
“icting Director, Americanization 

| Executive Committee] 
o@ Cincinnati. ' 
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CRITICS OF CELL LIFE 


) 
“(To THE Epiror: Here in America, per- 
jps—partly from their dread of anything 
“jat might seem like whining, and partly 
‘ym absorption in causes which seem to 
jem even more urgent than prison reform— 
“Je many persons of high character and in- 
“Wlligence imprisoned since we entered the 
“lar have as yet given us little “ fundamen- 
"Wl criticism” of our penal system. In Eng- 
‘ad, however, as Gilbert Thomas says at 

® conclusion of a sketch of his own ex- 
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perience, “the stone walls that have en- 
closed their grim secrets for so Iong have 
already begun to cry out.” Convicts of the 
new type have noted the pernicious influence 
of prison discipline over both prisoners and 
jailers, and have sought to trace and ex- 
pose the root of the evil, which, no doubt, is 
essentially the same in some milder kinds of 
imprisonment as in the very severe form suf- 
fered by the writers. 

Perhaps the most thorough and detailed 
study of the matter is-Stephen Hobhouse’s An 
English Prison from Within, first published 
in the Quarterly Review for July, 1918, and 
afterwards in pamphlet form by George 
Allen and Unwin with a preface by Prof. 
Gilbert Murray. It throws a strong light 
on Mr. Tannenbaum’s assertion that men in 
prison must break the rules, showing how it 
fares with a prisoner too conscientious to 
gain, by deception, opportunities for dis- 
obedience. [To this should be added a second 
pamphlet by Mr. Hobhouse, entitled ‘The 
Silence System in British Prisons, to be ob- 
tained from the Friends’ Bookshop, 140 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2.] 

Gilbert Thomas’s book, Things Big and 
Little contains, besides the paper Sick and 
in Prison from which I have quoted, at least 
one other with an important bearing on the 
subject. Some Thoughts on Prison, by Edith 
M. Ellis (The Venturer, February, 1919), as 
well as the words of sundry other persons 
who have endured imprisonment for their 
principles, help to make up a considerable 
body of fundamental criticism, varying in 
form but nearly identical in substance. Our 
students of penology may find valuable ma- 
terial in English publications, while waiting 
for what we may reasonably expect from 
native sources. R. G. HENSHAW. 

Providence. 


Jottings 


PEDDLING good books in rural] districts has 
occurred to a number of book lovers as an 


agreeable, remunerative and socially useful 


summer occupation. The idea is to be car- 
ried into effect this summer by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston 
which is having’ a motor truck equipped with 
a cabin top designed to hold a thousand 
books on shelves. Mary Frank, superinten- 
dent of the extension division of the New 
York Public Library and Genevieve Wash- 
burn, a Boston librarian, will travel with 
this caravan. 


THOUSANDS of women from every part of 
India attended a maternity and infant wel- 
fare ex “ation held in Delhi during the 
month/ vf February. Many American ex- 
hibits, including the literature and posters 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, at- 
tracted considerable attention; and Ameri- 
can methods of demonstration and confer- 
ence, including a baby show day, were in 
evidence. Almost two million babies under 
one year of age die in India annually, and 
it is estimated that at least one-half of these 
deaths are preventable. Poverty and igno- 
rance are said to have an equal share in the 
excessive infantile mortality which is more 


‘than twice that of England... 


THE School of Education of Cleveland and 
Western Reserve University are offering this 
summer a special course for playground 
workers which will be carried on from the 
twentieth of June to the first of August. The 
course is under the direction of Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis, former secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America, and will in- 


use of straws with which the milk is sipped —_| 


_ that of providing with opportunities of study-— % 
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clude folk dancing, story-telling and games. 
At the same time the National Conference on 
School Hygiene, a school for training of 
nurses, a school for training of workers for 
the feebleminded and the regular summer 
course for teachers at the School of Educa- 
tion will be in session affording unusual op- 
portunities for stimulating presentation of the 
theory along with an opportunity for prac- 
tice. 


OVER five hundred primary and secondary 
schools in the Near East, including Robert 
College at Constantinople, the Constantinople 
College for Girls and the American Univers- fi 
ity at Beirut, Syria, are jointly appealing for R 
American support through a newly formed 
Committee of Cooperation on American Edu- 
cation in the Near East. Without disturb- 
ing the program of each individual institu- 
tion, the committee hopes to economize by 
eliminating duplication and by standardiz- 
ing to some extent the business methods. Be- — ae 
tween them, 564 American schools in Syria, _ 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, ei 
the Balkans and the Caucasus employ 135 
American and 1,079 native teachers and in- 
struct over 30,000 pupils. Twelve American 
colleges in this territory employ 165 Ameri- 
can and 200 native teachers and have 4,500 
students. The new movement, of which Al- 
bert W. Staub, former acting manager of 
the Atlantic Division of the American Red tae 
Cross, is the director, is affiliated with Near 
East Relief. Fees 


DRINKING cups are done away with at the 
milk stations operated in dooperation with | 
the school board by the General Council of 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parents’ and Teachers’ | 


A 


Association of St. Paul, Minnesota, by the | 


directly from the bottles. This expedient | 
not only excludes dangers of contamination — 
but encourages the habit of drinking slowly. 


Tue Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tu- _ 
berculosis has secured the services of Harry 
E. Roulfs as field secretary. Mr. Roulfs was 

formerly regional campaign director in the 
‘Mississippi Valley for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and later director of the Rh: 
Red Cross Christmas Seal Campaign in Ohio, | 
He will direct the organization work for | 
public health leagues throughout the state. | 
Virginia Lewis, formerly head social worker _— 
for the Columbus Society for the Prevention 
and Cure of Tuberculosis, and a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, has been added 
to the staff as crusade director. aga” 


ON APRIL 12, the Swiss School for Social _ 
Study by Women at Geneva opened its por: 
doors for a summer course. Its purpose is — 


ing social science and of undergoing profes- __ 
sional training for a career of social work. © 
Foreigners as well as Swiss students have 
been welcomed. The principal divisions of 
the program are sociology and economies, — 
law, medicine and ‘hygiene, history, 
languages, elocution, publicity, library work. —_ 
The school has been in existence for two _ 
years and is meeting with considerable re- 
sponse owing to the number of new demands 
for social workers in the republic. 


1 od. 


PROBABLY an outcome of the international —_ 
child welfare conference held in Washing- 
ton last summer, certainly after thorough ; 
study of the federal Children’s Bureau and _ 
its activities, the Belgian government has 
established a Conseil Supérieur des Oeuvres _ 
de l’Enfance, consisting of forty members and 
charged with the encouragement and devel- 
opment of childhood protection, child 
hygiene, supervision over child-caring insti- 
tutions and drafting of child welfare laws. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
“ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“ Books for Hverybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use-of good books on American 
ideals and traditions. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
E. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of tre-school age and school age, 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—<An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and. other civic and 
cemmercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 
tions), $1, 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANCER—Frank J: Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
_ systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G, P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State mor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature, 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S&S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EH. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. BHrnest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN . (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides, International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 


ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 


here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave.,, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
eal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and ever- 
seas work. : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y;'105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
eal Directors, Dr. Frankwood H. Williams and 
Dr. V. VY. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Baton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 180 East 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops \broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in: city,’ state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlament work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. \ 


\ 
\ 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WOR 
—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315. Plymouth Court, Chh 
cago. General organization to discuss prin 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase efit 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an 
nual meetings: Monthly bulletin, pamphlet: 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48t 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Mai 
Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. | 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha 1 
Falconer, Philadelphia, 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasle: 
Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Cen iene ae 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Brauches 
New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Ne 
York. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davi) 
Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Bora in Americ 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Haa 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation an 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-suppory 
Monthly publication, “The Club Worker.” $ 
a year. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLI 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandal) 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publil 
health nursing; to develop standards of techi 


nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor) 
mation. Official organ, the ‘“ Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in mem perHan 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22d St. 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work 
ers organized to supply social organizations wit 
trained personnel (no fees) and te work conr 
structively through members for profession 
standards. 
NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—cil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgiy 
V. Johnson,-sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave. Nev 
York. Composed of social agencies working ‘ 
guide and protect travelers, especially wome= 
and girls. Non-sectarian. : 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIC 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfi 
M. D., Managing Director. Information abo 
organization, education, institutions, nursiz 
problems and other phases of tuberculd 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Healt 
Crusade, Publishers ‘“‘ Journal of the Outdog 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” a 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wo 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec, sec’y;: £ 
Bast 23d St., New York. Investigates conditio ae 
of city life as a basis for practical work; tra 
Negro social workers. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNIO 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill, Stan 
for self-government in the work shop thro 
organization and also for the enactment om 
protective legislation. Information given. 0: 
cial organ, “ Life and Labor.” 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’ 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbo 
hood and community center activities and 
ministration, 

THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the caus 
of race degeneracy and means of rate improv 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bette 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glent 
dir.; 130 HE. 22d St., New York. Departmen 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hduce 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loan 
Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “ The pw 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation y d 
to the public in practical and inexpensive for 
some of the most important results of its wor : 
Catalogue sent upon request.’”’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W 004d: 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S, Childs, sec’y; 10 Wes 
9th St. New York, Clearing house for informs 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, coun 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, ; 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for # 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sout! 
furnishes information on all phases of the r: c 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and method! 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treag. 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; passer? Ala. 93 


* 
mmittees under this bureau are to be es- 
jlished in each province and local commit- 
s are to cooperate with municipal health 
thorities in supervising boarded out chil- 
en, infant welfare stations and other 
encies which render help to young children 
d expectant or nursing mothers. At the 
ne time a new school lunch law goes into 
ect; the cost of food provided for anemic 
Idren being borne one-half by the state, 
s-fourth by the province and one-fourth 
the community. 


A preliminary step for the establishment 
a permanent school for Jewish social 
tkers, the Federated Jewish Charities of 
ton announces for the coming summer 
eM courses or institutes in the field of 
vish community problems. The institutes, 
ich will last three weeks, and consist of 
y-five lectures each, will be on Child 
fare, Delinquency, Family Case-Work, 
wreation, Health and Medical Social Ser- 
3, Social Research, Surveys and Statistics, 
ish Education. Inquiries should be ad- 
issed to Maurice B. Hexter, 25 ‘Tremont 
‘et, Boston, 


E first post war decoration to be added 
1 relief organization in France has gone 
he Wellesley College Relief Unit. It has 
a decorated by the Société Secours Blesse 
itaires at Paris. The unit has carried on 
work in twenty-five villages in the De- 
tment of the Aisne, and is commanded 
Mulia Lariner of ‘Topeka, Kansas. 


OUGH Catherine Towers, organizing 
fhetary, the National Organization of 
ls’ Clubs of England, an invitation has 
ji sent to American workers among girls 
ittend a conference on girls’ work to be 
) from June 12 to 16, at Swanwick, 
ibyshire, England. The program will 
with the religious, social and industrial 
/of girls. The relation of girls’ clubs 
Wyrade unions, welfare departments, and 
civic life of the community will be de- 
d. Continuation schools, which will 
» come into being in England, and the 
hing of the club worker are other session 
Ss. 


AATIONAL club for all American woman 
ers overseas during the war was initi- 
J) by some fifty such workers at the recent 
@eland convention of the Y. W. C. A. It 
‘§) probably, for the present, be under the 
@ices of that organization. 


ADDEUS SLESZYNSKI, until recently 
)Id director of Community Service, Inc., 
* @ career as a community center di- 
@/r in Chicago, has joined the staff of the 


Mr. 


experience in work 


+N P. SANDERSON, who has been ex- 
ve secretary of the Connecticut Child- 
Aid Society for the last three years, 
been appointed director of the recently 
nized Council of Social Agencies in New 
ord, Massachusetts. 


)SH testimony to the niggardly policy of 
-ederal government in compensating its 

trained civil servants is given in the 
nation of Dr. Van H. Manning, director 


eR SUR bY EF ORE ALY 


15, 


book, 


attention. $1.50. 


of the Bureau of Mines, Department of In- 
terior. In his letter to President Wilson, 
Dr. Manning said: “In leaving the govern- 
ment service there comes to me, as it has 
over and over again, the thought that al- 
though this government spends each year 
many millions of dollars in useful scientific 
work for the benefit of the whole people, the 
monetary recognition of its scientific and 
technical servants is not sufficient to enable 
them to continue in the service for the people. 
This has been especially true within the last 
few years when it has been impossible for 
many men to remain in the government 
service. With the marvelous expansion of 
the industry in this country and the growing 
necessity of science to industry, the scientific 
bureaus have been utterly unable to hold 
their assistants against the competition of 
industry which is taking their highly trained 
men at salaries the government does not pay 
or even approach.” Dr. Marning has ac- 
cepted the position of director of research 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 


FRANK PERSONS has been succeeded as as- 
sociate manager of the League of Red Cross 
Societies by Donald W. Brown of New 
York, who sailed last week for Europe. 
Mr. Brown isa real estate operator who 
served in France with the American Red 
Cross: in an honorary capacity and has al- 
ready for some months assisted in the inter- 
‘national office at Geneva. The office of the 
league under the direction of Sir David 
Henderson, according to Mr. Brown, has 
well advanced its preparations for the 
colossal program outlined recently in the 
Survey by Henry P. Davison, chairman of 
its board of governors. 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS, who succeeds 
Frederic C. Howe as commissioner of im- 
migration at Ellis Island, has only held one 
previous public position, that of fifth deputy 
police commissioner of the city of New York, 
to which he was appointed in January, 1918, 
and in which he has shown a high admin- 
istrative talent. Previous to this he was en- 
gaged in insurance business. He is treasurer 
of the Committee of the Presbytery of New 
York for the Care and Betterment of Im- 


’ migrant Population. 


AT ITS spring fair early last month, 
the city. of Lyon opened an exhibition of 
housing plans, photographs, books, etc., and 


Does Your Stomach S.0.8.? 


If it does—except at meal times—there 
is something wrong. Dr. Brady, in his 


“Personal Health” 


devotes 48 pages to stomach troubles—their causes and their treatment. Every 
health problem, from your head to your feet, is given this same definite 


At Bookstores or : 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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of construction materials which will form 
part of a permanent museum and library 
of housing and town planning. A central 
office on this subject, according to a recent 
report of Vice-Consul Grady Corbitt, resulted 
from a recent meeting of the French Hous- 


ing Congress in Lyon. This will be a clear- 
ing house for plans, ordinances, regulations, 
in regard to city, suburban and town plan- — 
ning, to parks and industrial housing devel- 
opments, to public services in relation to 
town planning and extension, and to public - 
buildings. The documents to be collected 
on housing will deal more particularly with 
methods of construction, standardization, 
materials, organization of work and train- 
ing of workmen. 


AN INTERESTING VIEW of the functions 
and potentialities of censorship of moving 
pictures is taken by the founders of a new 
society in Germany for combating the trashy © 
film. It is true, a bill is before the Reich- 
stag for the establishment of a national film 
censorship; but the society believes that this 
can do away only with gross indecency and 
that something more is needed. The new 
society is endeavoring to create branches in 
all the larger cities to aid the local authori; 
ties in dealing with moving picture prob- 
lems; to aid in distributing the productions 
of some half dozen approved corporations © 
that specialize in educational films or whose 
standards ‘are high; and to carry on an act- 
ive campaign for film improvement by means 
of publicity and information service. 


A SOCIAL service staff has been organized 
by the Metropolitan Survey Section of the 
Interchurch World Movement, to inquire 
into living conditions in all parts of New 
York city, looking to the incorporation of a 
social service program into the church cur- 
riculum. Dr. Thomas J. Reilly of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities is director. 
The social service staff will consist of ten 
workers headed by Robert Stuart, who was 
for eight years secretary of the east side 
Y. M. C. A. of New York, and for the past 
two years has been director of the Committee 
of After Care of Infantile Paralysis. 


DETROIT voters on April 5 voted in favor 
of a referendum authorizing the city to 
build 101 miles of municipal street car lines, 
and the next day Mayor Couzens turned 
the first spadeful of earth in this undertak- 
ing. In a statement issued by him he pro- 
claimed the adoption of the street railway 
ordinance as the greatest victory ever won 
in the city’s history over special interests. 


- maintenance. 


nt seme wats 8 cents per metre or hoon 


eee: the 


ae for each insertion, ‘minimum Hares, $1. 50. Discounts on request. 


Address Gaia 
i Mepartiueny SS 


Nabilewias Lear 
ie Texas Training Schools 
rls for the year beginning 


appreciation—salary $70. 00. 


inci al, $80.00. Assistant academic 


Y. W. C. A. Secretary 
worker combined, $70.00. 
, $85.00. Housemother for 
.00. Complete maintenance 
lendid opportunity 
and initiative. Write for 
Dr. Carrie W. Smith, Supt. 
Girls Training School, 


yS: OMe ube residence 
Please reply, enclosing refer- 
Box 2682, Boston, Mass. 


4D Case consultant for large 
agency. Work under ideal | 


a 


Only experts and persons of 


ng and ability need apply. 


n, training, experience and 
Address 3390 Survey. 


Experienced case workers 
r Jewish Family Agency. 
Splendid portunity to do constructive 
orough training afforded inex- 

rs. Good salaries. _Address 


UP omnes. FS } 
DD: A woman of 25 to 40 years, 
d recreational leader, to organize 
nd playgrounds and other 
-a Canadian town of 10,000 
lation. _ Engagement May to October, 
referably a woman who can train choruses 
to being capable of organizing. 
- going rate. Address 3490 


TED: Matron. One with child 

_ experience preferred. State educa- 
experience and salary expectation. 

ply to the Superintendent, Hebrew 
rphans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 


TED immediately — Experienced 

an secretary not under 35 for work in 

1 town Western New York near 

Ro lester and Buffalo. State education, 

ining, experience, and salary expected. 
ddress 3515 SURVEY. 


“WANTED immediately in institution 
for dependent boys, woman as working 
house mother. Salary $50.00 a month and 
-Give qualifications and ref- 
erence. Saint-John’s-Haven, Saint Simon’s 
“Island, Georgia. 


“THE SURVEY 


for. 


_ references. 


112 Eu oS Street 
. New York City 


pon ~~, 


years’ pecteanictat edecae 
player aunts, Pareles and orp 
WANTED at once, Warars for Mothers’ = 
Assistance Fund of York County, Pennsyl- "Present t salary $i si Adres i 
vania, pleasing personality. C. O. S. experi- 
ence preferred, expert supervision. Appre- YOUNG MAN, eighteen—swit 
ciative Board would consider ‘Promising, shoot, run, tennis, ‘wishes emp 

or August. - Could tutor arith 


student. oC 
algebra. Small sal: with 
“NURSE as wert supervisor to direct References, Cc Basset, Cayug 
care of twenty babies and train nursery 
maids. Troy Orphan saulvam 100 ing 


ANe., Troy, Nz Ye ea ager peer 


WANTED: — Italian speaking Social, 
worker. Apply International Institute, 41 : 
West Gay St, Columbus, Ohio, stating © RUE rer 
qualifications and experience, 


A SUPERIN TENDENT ve ay 
Orphanage, seeks a field o 
ness; experienced in Cottage : 
gate plan. Character hailing 


WANTED, for music school settlement, 
experienced ~ first assistant for social de- 
partment. Engagement to begin June first. 
Address $517 SURVEY. |, 


ene as ineiifutional jaan, 
similar position in small insti 
of references. eae: 3518 si 


YOUNG cried man; ne 
ing; experienced in research; h 
teacher ; educational director in labor 1 
public speaker and lecturer, ‘wants ‘po: 
that will give an opportunity for i 
tion, research, and lecturing. Sala 
Address 3507 Survey. 


‘WANTED: Experienced” Jewish | case 
worker by a New York Relief Agency. 
Address 3499 She ae qualifications 
and experience. " 
— 

WANTED: A young man or woman 
‘capable of taking charge of the work of 
the United Jewish Charities at Hartford, : 
Conn. Must be competent and able to speak 
Yiddish. This is an opportunity for creative 
‘work for one who is interested in humanity. 
Address with full particulars and state 
Benjamin L. Haas, 152 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn, 


es cs WANTED 


Among our college calls are Indi 
Management ($5,000), Employm« 
agement ($4,000), History ($3,50 


THE . Marks Nattan Jewish Orphan — 
Home of Chicago has vacancies in the 
following positions: _ Head Supervisor 
(male) of Boys; Supervisor (female) of 
Girls; and Matron. Good educational and 
cultural background, and requisite pro- 
fessional standard are essential. Good op- 
portunity for Jewish single young men and 
women. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Apply, at once, either 
in writing, stating qualifications and salary 
desired, to Supt. E. Trotzkey (c/o Jewish 
Social Service, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
Works | NEY.) vor Here Watkins 6998, 
Extension us 


counting Economics $3,5 
Many calls from colleges, public an 
schools at wide salary range. 

_ Steger Building, Cenee ey 


TO SUBLET 


Comfortably furnished modern spent 
- four rooms and bath. Southern ex 
Washington Square district. June to. 
ber. $100.00 monthly. No Agents, 
dress 3501 Survey. Say 


Attractively | furnished 
apartment, new building, 
kitchen, bath, fireplace. June to Sept 
15th. $200 per month. No agents. W: 
ington Square District. - Address 
SURVEY. ; Lahperaactne a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: By a woman of experience 
in handicrafts, and execttive social service, 
an opening, preferably to have charge of\a 
Social Center in progressive city or town. 
Best references. Address 3503 Survey. 


GRADUATE of University Kindergarten 
training school, desires position in children’s 
work. Two years institutional experience. 
At present Cottage Mother in Jewish 
Orphanage. Address 3504 Survey. 


BUY YOUR ‘BOOKS 
from ; 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


MATRON and assistant experienced child 
helping work desire position together. Day 
nursery, fresh air work, etc. tiene 3505 
SURVEY. 


We ipevialiee in books on sabia tee a 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current Publications | 


tion Service. Fall Schedule now 
tion. Address Miss Brandt, 105 
d Street, New York. 


BI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
4 limited number of lecture engage- 
. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
ss Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


KERS: We assist in preparing spe- 
* ciai articles, papers, speech 
es. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS 
eid Berea, 600 fifth Avenue, New Yore 


y of Commercial Recreation 


m Pictures as a Phase’ of Com- | 
‘mercialized Amusements 
Bx JOBN J, PHBLAN, Ph:D. : 
igs Losi Popuiar Subject Today, . freetea 
“in the Most Scientifio oa igus 
i 
' 


. Aurvey Serive 111, Price $2.00 


TLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
915 Jefferson Avenut, Toledo, Ohio 


, | 

Aa IT was, Is, and {| 

‘ Folate BE. By | 

; Annie Besant, an | 
sly interesting Brechure, .25c. The 

Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Pay— ) 
Biological Sox Essay, 25c. The Cruci- 

ostic), 4 different samples, 10c, | 

i 

4 

p 


MER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
te Aye, : Seattle, Wash. 


DDRESSING MACHINE 
FOR SALE | 


ill dispose of a completely new out- 
one addressing machine (Elliott) 
ptor and counter attachment, 3 oak 
and 60 metal trays. This equip- 
| never been used-and is in per- 
dition. ‘Cash offers only. Imme- 
oa Address 3419 Survey. 


‘SUMMER COTTAGES > 


CLYDE, ME. | Furnished house, 
Bleeping rooms, living -rodm, fire- 
kitchen, screened porches, bath: Mrs. 
axwell, 68 Dean Street, Taunton, 


@VEN-ROOM HOUSE, newly reno- 
ge grounds, near station, forty-five 
iS §S from 42nd Street, two baths, mod- 
iveniences, furnished or unfurnished, 
year. ‘Address 3516 SuRvEY. 


PERIODICALS 


ents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
apy unchanged throughout the month. 


(pa Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
) { published by Hospital Social Service 
lation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


"Bygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
y The National Committee for Mental 
, 50 Union Square, New York, 


ealth Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
shed by the National Organization for 


Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 


The Demand for High Grade Community | _ 


Organization Executives Has a 


Out-run the Supply 


Community Organizations, Red Cross Organizations sites 


Need More Men i Re 


ce help meet this need an eight weeks’ course will be given at Ohio. es 
State University, Columbus, June 21 to August 13, under the | Ee: ; 


auspices of the National Association for Community Organization, 
the National Red Cross and the Department of Journalism and Com-- | || 
merce of the Univyersity—this course to be followed by paid service | 


experience in field work with community organizations. Tuition for | 


the course, $15.00. 


pe 
Open to men of high grade Sdnicatiénell background and wihe satis. 
factory personal and experience qualifications. (0 Si 
Lectures on every phase of community organization work by oa 
Dr. C. C. North, Ohio State University ee, 
Sherman C. Kingsley, Director, Cleveland Welfare ene Ba Mince: 


W. J. Norton, Director, Detroit Community Union 
C. M. Bookman, Director, Cincinnati Council of Social Agence iG fe 
Otto W. Davis, Director, Detroit Community Union it 


Opportunities for observation and study of the social survey in © 
progress in Columbus, the Ohio Couneil of Social Agencies and ~ 


various state institutions. 


Applications for admission and requests for particulars should go to 


Fred C. Croxton, Hartman Bldg.. Columbus, Ohio 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCT ED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 
OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. The Federated Jew- | 

_ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces. a series of seven intensive training Ty: 
courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered © 
in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency ; Family Case Work; Rec- 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service: Social Research and Statistics ; and — 
Jewish "Education. The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers — 
-of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided | 

. for out-of-town students. For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc. address 
Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | : 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


owes 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 


tions > copy unchanged throughout the patlys 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD distributed by Na- 


tional Liberty Immigration League, P. O. 
Box ns New York. Arguments free on re- 
ques 


CHILD WELFARE HanpBoox. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, yisiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc,, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 386 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NatTionaL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative League of America, 
2 West 13th St., New York. 


—_— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


t 


) 


CREDIT UNIONS. Free on request to Mane 
Credit Union Assn:, 5 Park Square. ita 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH CASH STuUD- Neng 
ims, By Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. — 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cts. 


TRADE WITH UKRAIND, UKRAINH’S NATURAL 3 
WEALTH, NEEDS AND COMMERCIAL OPPORTU- 
Nities: The Ukrainian Co-operative Societies ~ 
and Their Influence. 10 cents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

UKRAIND AND Roussi4, A Survey of Their Eco- 
nomic Relations. 10 ¢ents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, Does ih 


PROTEST OF THD UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC TO THD a 
U:. S. AGAINST THH DELIVERY OF HASTHRN | ee, =) 
GaLicis TO POLISH DOMINATION, Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C, ti) a 


Tun JHWISH PoGRoMS IN UKRAINR. Compiled ele 
and issued by the Friends. of Ukraine, ain ie! 
sey Bldg., Washington, D, C, 


ae oy 


Tur FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic Mees 
War Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 

N. W., Washington, D.C. 


you. so. , deep i in tl 
ou cant see the ’ 


oo summer The New’ York 
School of Social Work. gives 
a course of training—de- — 
signed for the professional — 
who is too busy to keep Bree 
-_ with the latest develop ments — 
-m the fields of social case _ 


Miah 


work, child welfare, labor — 
es problems, statistical methods, — 
~ community work, crime and — 
punishment, ‘and social - 


psychiatry— Ae 


eee leeried by Geld: work in 
~ New York city —cock-pit of social | 
perplexities. 


The course opens Sha 7th h and 
closes August 14th. 


The Nagai Scho of a 
107 East Twenty-Second Street — 
New York 


